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LITBRATURS. 


A LAMENT FOR ELIOT! 


These lines on the death of Capt. the Hon. Granville C. W. Eliot of the 
Voldstream Guards, second son of the Earl of St. Germans, who fell fighting 
at Inkermann, on the 5th of November, in the 26th year of his age, are extract- 
ed from “ Echoes of the War and other Poems,” by H. S. Stokes, just publish- 
edin England. The tide of public feeling sets so strongly just now against 
everything that savours of Aristocracy, that we the more readily give them 
place.—Ed. Alb. 

The leaves know not their time to fall, 
And so death happens to us all: 

But leaves are shed when they are sere, 
In the dark season of the year ; 

Our blossoms fade as well in Spring 

As when away the swallows wing ; 

Ev’n when our hopes are fresh and green 
They drop, and sadden all life’s scene. 





Light was his step, the tears were few 
When high-born Eliot bade adieu! 
Though not because the love was less ; 
But in the bloom of manliness 

And in the glow of martial pride, 

It were unseemly to have sigh’d: 

Like one who heard a marriage bell 
He went, and breathed a gay farewell. 


Ere long there came from o’er the sea 
Tidings of glorious victory : 

Again, and yet again, the bells 

Pour’d their blithe music down the dells, 
And from the Land’s End to Cotehele 
Seem’d in glad rivalry to peal; 

But silent was St. German’s tower, 

For gloom was there in hall and bower. 


And then it peal’d a slow sad knell, 

And people said he nobly fell 

With the brave Guards, who form’d the van 
At the great fight of Inkermann! 

The death was grand, the cause was just ! 
Agreed—but that bright form is dust! 
And lofty phrases serve but ill 

The void which death has made, to fill. 


Yet was it truly, kindly told 

That now, as in the times of old, 

Our Nobles heed the Country’s call ; 

In Castle grey and sylvan Hall, 

At War’s alarm their proud hearts bound, 
And soon their life-blood dyes the ground : 
Such is our English Chivalry, 

This, this is true Nobility! 





THE COFFEE-HOUSES OF THE RESTORATION. 


The coffee-houses of the reign of Charles the Second may be reckoned 
among the institutions which have supplied, in all ages and countries, 
by their mingled social and political character, the functions of modern 
journalism—/oci of intelligence, opinion, and sentiment. Such pre-emi- 
nently were the theatre and the games of Greece. It was there, rather 
than before the bema or the amphictyonic council, that the statesman 
felt the pulse of the people,—that patriotism tested the treacherous or 
miserly citizen,—that Greece itself declared adhesion to an alliance or 
@ philosophy. If from a drama abounding in all shades of delicate apho- 
rism the martial thought was singled out for applause by the audience, 
it augured popularity to the merch#at who had offered his ships to Ci- 
mon, and safety to the artizan who had taken his bribe. And it was not 
difficult for the judges who witnessed the fury of the populace at the so- 
phisms of Euripides to shape their decision against that philosopher who 
was his patron and friend. Let it not appear too much to compare the 
Coffee-houses of 1680 to the Greek theatre or the baths of Pompey, the 
tombs of the Via Sacra, the caravanserai, the resort of pilgrims, the well 
of the Desert, the sa/ons, or the Prado. Before that year, and but twen- 
ty years after their introduction, there had been proclamations in the 

azette suppressing and restoring them; emissaries passed between 
them and the Court ; and a long and able pamphlet war has been waged 
upon their merits. An historian assigns their opposition as the reason 

the inefficiency of a law ; a King’s evidence pleads their influence as 
an excuse for his wonderful inventiveness, “The attempt,” says the 
Honorable Roger North, ‘“ to send the four lords to the Tower availed 
nothing, for the coffee-houses still maintained the point. And no one 
could venture in them unless he were able to argue the point whether 
the Parliament were dissolved or not.” “ By frequenting coffee-houses,”’ 
says Dangerfield, “ 1 came to a knowledge of the times,” and discovered 
their temper to be much inclined to sedition. Speech therein was very 
free, and treason was spoken with that liberty as though there were no 
aws against it.” We propose to glance at a few of the principal coffee- 
houses of this epoch, and to indicate the causes of the great importance 


they atigined. 

cngpetore Thevenot made known the virtues of coffee to Paris, or 
Edwards and Jacobs to London and Oxford, there seems to have been 
suspected by Governments far east some connexion between the coffee- 
oxo and political discontent. In Smyrna the influence of science, in 
airo that of religion, was exerted to the discouragement of the berry, 

that until Pope’s time 

made the politician wise, 

: To see through all things with his half-shut eyes. 
But neither the wise men with their treatises, nor the muftis with the 
Oran, availed against the attractions of the beverage without the aid 
of the civil power. Throughout Egypt and Syria coffee-houses were 
come and again suppressed and re-established ; and Sir Dudley North 
nding, on his return to London, among “many new things, such as 
be pt } wget and exchange-men,”’ these institutions, related how the sale 
a ee was confined in Constantinople to the open air and the narrow 
; t 8, 8o that only few could converse at a time. The first London cof- 
a + keeper was the servant of Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turkey mer- 
pes . . ogee youth, named Pasquée Roset, who was directed by his 
sy er to ry this liquor to relieve him from the visits of curiosity which 
es in consequence of the novelty. He entered into partnership 
one Dowman, the coachman of his master’s son-in-law, and estab- 


bard-street. They soon separated under the press of business, and the 
latter opened a shop in St. Michael’s-churchyard. Here was apprenticed 
to him “Jonathan” Paynter, the first in the trade. About the same time 
(1657) an enterprising barber, a Mr. Farr, opened the well-known Rain- 
bow, No. 15 Fleet-street, where the Phoenix Fire Assurance mp | 
the second in London, fixed its office in 1682. Other towns were scarcely 
behind London in the popularity and rapid increase of these houses ; 
for at Oxford, one Jacobs, a Jew, established perbaps the first in Eng- 
land ; and at Cambridge it is recorded, as to the credit of Dr. John 
North, that he was less greedy after what was astir than the other scho- 
lars, “ who spent bours in these places chatting and learning the news, 
which,” says bis biographer, “is none of their business.” In London 
they soon became so exceedingly numerous as to be divided by pam- 
phieteers, for the convenience of satire, into districts—each appropria- 
ted by some particular rank, trade, or profession. Each state had, like 
a separate country, its particular manners and customs, regulations, jea- 
lousies, and drinks. ‘‘ Here you may inspect the fruitful country of trade, 
that has turned blue aprons into fur gowns and a kitchen-tub into a 
gilded chariot.”’ More secluded was the region of science, “the barren 
country of the philosopher’s stone ;” then the /evel country of poetasters 
and Presbyterian parsons,” &c. The writer affectionately remembers 
“his own dear country,” that of literature and Bohemia, among the 
queerest corners of London, the region that is consecrated to Bacchus 
and Apollo, that abounds in nectar, that “ wender-working liquor that 
erects a poet into a prince. Here I live in ease and plenty, and though 
I quarrel with the master, yet never trouble myself about paying the 
reckoning, for one fool and another pays it for me. The poet that brings 
here wit in his head need never carry money in his pocket.”” There were 
the countries also of the long robe, of the treasury, of the sword. The 
last of these was an exception to the ordinary rules, which had every- 
where else the authority of law. They were all closed by ten at night. 
They were wonders of sobriety and decency for that age. All disturb- 
ances were promptly quelled. In more than one swearing was punished 
by a shilling fine. The versified rules published by one coffee-house and 
generally received, enacts— 

To keep the house more quiet and frome blame, 

We banish hence dice, cards, and every game ; 

Nor can allow of wagers that exceed 

Five shillings, which oftimes much trouble breed. 
Thus there never was any pretence of putting them down under a 
charge of their being riotous and disorderly, and no amusement was pos- 
sible but discussing a broadside or the Gazette. “They are,” says a 
scribbler, ‘the sanctuary of health, the nursery of temperance, the de- 
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lished floors of nut-brown shining tables, on which stood rows of steam- 

ing dishes of coffee and wax candles. The crowd that divided its atten- 

tion between these and their boxes, had but little to spare for political 

discussion. Their news was generally scandal, and their only prejudice 

against cropped hair and sad-colour. Their leaders of party were the 
men who, bearing the newest wig from the latest levée, enlightened the 

satirists and gave law to perruquiers. The beaux’ chief occupation was 
to flutter about, beating their hats in their hands out of care for the fore- 
tops of their wigs, bow ng to their most distinguished acquaintance with 
the greatest novelty a salute and Buckingham’s own toss of the sword ; 
humming the Whitehall minuets and bories, and in the perpetual inter- 
poe F | of snuff ; chatting, in what Sir Roger North styles “ the Court 
tune,” of the perplexities of the “ Paapish Plaat,” the “ daags” they had 
advertised in the Gazettes, and other topics less innocent more in the 
manner of a professional pursuit. But the rank of the frequenters ren- 

dered this house of more importance, and brought it under more notice and 
suspicion tban the silent airs, the short visits, and generally petty con- 
versation of the customers seemed to deserve. By men of power, and 
those aspiring to it, the influence of Man’s Coffee-house was easily won, 
and was well worth winning. Many were knights of boroughs whose 
sole ambition was another grade in the militia service. There were 
great numbers who assiduously visited Man’s with a view to a shipin 
the navy or other sinecure, of which there were several at that time at 
the disposal of the patrons of this establishment. Very frequent attend- 
ants were officers of the army who wanted interest for promotion or for 
the payment of money due; young cavaliers who were hoping for com- 
pensation for their lessened rent-rolls and the many sacrifices of their fa- 
milies ; old and loyal troopers who longed for nothing but thanks and 
recognition (though these had also their peculiar ‘‘ grave coffee-house,” 
by Temple-bar, much haunted by the news collectors); and, more nume- 
rous than all, the members and citizens who would go all lengths against 
the Puritans, whose simplicity was as fatal to business.as pleasure, and 
generally against the party whose policy was dangerous to the receipt 
of the bribes of Louis Quatorze. Man’s, in fine, was the resort of “ place- 
hunters, bribe-lovers, and Puritan-haters ;” Frengh agents and myste- 
rious messengers, for avhose especial use some sid@jrooms were reserved ; 
simple fops, who never dreamed of treachery, or,of anything but cos- 
tume ; wrliges of wicked broadsides, seeking contpat in a third-rate pa- 
tronage ;_ of many shades of honest stupidi ty, oscillating between 
this house and the saloons of nobility, never attaining, in spite-of all ef- 
forts, the easy habit and ready repartee which could alone erase their 
names from the list of the State’s creditors. A new-comer was seldom 
well received, as he was pretty certain, if well dressed, to be a rival in 





light of frugality, the academy of civility, and the free school of inge- 
nuity.”’ They constituted also guilds of trade, reviews of fashion and 
literature, the consulting-rooms of the highest physicians, the studio of 
artists, the rendezvous of the most eminent men of science, and, most im- 
portant to the provinces, the compitum of intelligence to the news-letter 
writers. In every chief coffee-house one or more of these men were to be 
seen taking notes, in a great hurry and in not the most cleanly costume, 
of the duke’s last victory, the duchess’s last oath, and Whycherley’s last 
repartee ; the length of Buckingham’s new wig, the latest Whitehall 
scandal, and the most authentic version of Stafford’s execution. The 
liquors drunk were very various, and particular to districts, houses, or 
sets. The music-houses had a mixture favourable to the voice, which 
was best compounded at the Little Devil’s Coffee-house, in Goodman’s- 
fields, and was much consumed in the north-west, or musical quarter of 
Bartholomew Fair. Tea was affected at Garraway’s, which introduced 
it. The Puritan coffee-houses exclusively a famous cordial of 
a rich and dark colour. One drink called Jelly-brath was introduced at 
the Diapente Coffee-house. Another was well known to the City gentle- 
men at Jonathan’s ; and at the Three Cranes was served a Herefordshire 
redstreak, made of rotten apples. And, generally, ‘tea and aromatick 
were handed, as of course,”’ (says a writer of 167-) “to the sweet-toothed 
gentlemen ; betonay and rosade to the addle-headed customer ; black re- 
cruiting chocolate for the consumptive gallant ; true Brunswick mum 
brewed at St. Catherine’s, ale in penny mugs not so big as a taylor’s 
thimble, and coffee in all measures and for all men.’’ The customer had 
no difficulty in finding his way to a coffee-house. It was always indica- 
ted by—then a very palpable distinction—a “ fine glass lantern”’ of a cer- 
tain form. 

Entering, he paid his penny at the bar to a “ Phillis light and splen- 
did,’”’ placed there for attraction’s sake by the good man, and for this had 
his choice of the above-mentioned beverages and of a dozen others. He 
was generally received by the landlord, who was nearly always a cha- 
racter, and whose manner showed at once to what class the house be- 
longed. In one place he was a songster ora fiddler ; in another, he was 
famous in either inviting or repelling visitors—the last, perhaps, the 
greater merit, where every house was specially appropriated. One of 
the sharers in the pamphlet war describes him :--“ Though he be no 


great traveller, yet he is in continual motion, but it is only from the fire- 
side to the table and door, and his tongue goes infinitely faster than his 
feet—his grand study being readily to answer the threadbare question, 
“* What news have you, master?’”? Then with a grave whisper, yet such 
as all the room may hear it, he discovers some mysterious intrigue of 
State told him last night by one that is barber to the taylor of a mighty 
great courtier, relating this with no less formality than a preacher deli- 
vere his first sermon ; and he is forced twenty times to break the thread 
of his tale by such necessary parenthesis as, ‘ Wife, sweep up those loose 
corns of tobacco, and see the liquor boil not over.’” A lively sketch of 
the more general talk is given us by another— These are the places 
where several knights-errants come to seat themselves together at the 
same table, without knowing one another, and yet talk as familiarly as 
though they had been a dozen years acquainted. They have scarcely 
taken their seats when a certain liquor is handed to them which has the 
virtue of making them talk and prattle about everything but what they 
should do. Now they tell their several adventures by sea and land, how 
they conquered the giant, were overcome by the lady, and bought a pair 
of waxed boots at Northampton to go a wooing in. One was commend- 
ing his wife, another his horse, and another said he had the best smoked 
beef in all Christendom,” &c, But the conversation of course was prin- 
cipally according to the occupation, so to say, of the establishment. 
Long conspicuous among the most exclusive houses, for fashion in 
dress, phrase, and criticism, was Man’s Coffee-house, so called from the 
founder, Dr. Alexander Man. This standard of taste and etiquette stood 
on the river-bank behind Charing-cross and close upon the Admiralty 
office. The principal room was approached through a dark entry, 
crowded—until the company up-stairs separated—with the Jeameses and 
Yellow-plushes of the day. These constituted a most efficient guard of 
the sanctity of the spot from plebeian intrusion. Their sneers and frowns 
warned away all who had not an habitual entrée, the newest embroidery 
on their habits, and the latest scent in their “ snush.”” They swore their 
masters’ oaths, aped the peculiar accent of fashionable speech, and fenced 
and paraded with the torches that were to enlighten the sparks’ unsteady 
steps when the hour of ten struck the legal time for closing. At the end 





lished a coffee-house at the sign of his own head, in George-yard, Lom- 


of this entry, a few steps led to “ an old-fashioned room of a cathedral 
tenement,” furnished, like a knight’s dining-room, with clean and po- 


the same race. But ifany one escaped the flankies below who had the 
slightest trace of a country garb, or wore anything but a forty-guinea 
perruke, or affected moderation in powder or decorum in speech, or did 
not pronounce o like a and i like oi, or called for a pipe and a dish of 
politician’s porridge, no amount of officious sneering advice, or banter and 
avoidance, was spared to get rid of him. A special fire of emulous wit 
was immediately opened upon him, and poured on unsparingly, until 
the unlucky intruder left the fops to their triumphant and congratulatory 
pinches, and was glad to take refuge from the gibes of the men in livery 
in the nearest open house. 

This was Locket’s over the way, whice became the fashionable tavern 
and evening-house of the frequenters of Man’s. ‘We drove,” says 
one satirist, “as naturally from Man’s to the parade as from Locket’s to 
the play.’’ Every coffee-house of note had its peculiar tavern. Thus, in 
Prior and Montague, Mouse says to Mouse— 

Leave, leave this hoary shed, these lonely Hills, 
And dine with me at Groleau’s—smoke at Wiill’s. 
With evening wheels we'll drive about the Park ; 
Finish at Locket’s, and go Home in the Dark. 

Such was the Fops’ Coffee-house. It lasted long, for De Foe mentions 
it as even in his time frequented by courtiers, paymasters, &c. It is not 
to be confounded with another house of the same name (Young Man%), 
buat of much less note, which was to the age of William what Crockford’s 
was to that of George III. 

Io direct contrast to Man’s were the Puritans’ Coffee-house in Alders- 
gate-street and the Quakers’ Coffee-house in Finch-lane. None were more 
exclusive than the former, The conversation was, when political, not of 
a nature to be allowed to meet prying ears, and when it was not politi- 
cal it was severely religious. The landlord was himself attached to the 
creed of “ the Lord’s people,’’ and was famous for adroitly routing sus- 
picious visitors. Here the faithful recalled the days of Oliver, and 
mingled the speculation of another possible revolution with news of the 
election, the new conventicle, and the last hard laws. Here the Great 
Plot obtained most implicit credence, and King’s evidence were biggest 
with awful hints of the next batch that was to come before Judge Jefiries. 
Over their by no means stinted punch the ancient worthies smiled with 
grim superiority over the last despatch from the Medway, and grew elo- 
quent with indignation and prediction about the pensions from Versailles 
and the great City calamities. Here and at the Quakers’, which, by-the- 
bye, was celebrated for its “ purple nectar,” there reigned a compara- 
tive and, except for the conversation, almost an absolute silence. There 
was none of the usual haste and bustle of places of entertainment. There 
was no ringing of bar bells—no brawling of drawers—no footmen’s state 
about the doors— no noisy revellers insisting upon outsitting ten by the 
clock. All salutations were brief and low, There were no bows or 
shaking of hands, no hat doffings or even nods. In their stern dread of 
hypocrisy they ran into an opposite excess. But, to the advantage of 
real morality, the severity of their manners was towards the close of 
Charles the Second’s reign somewhat relaxed. They had always abhor- 
red drinking of healths; but now they drunk healths indirectly and, 
as it were, by strategy: ‘‘Do thou take another cup, and I will 
do likewise, and let us wish each other well.” By this partial unbend- 
ing of discipline, the influence of these two houses, as of Puritan society 
generally, was much extended. Thus the institution of coffee-houses was 
of a double social benefit with respect to this sect. The necessities and 
attractions of frequent intercommunion toned down much that was most 
ludicrous and unpopular in their conduct; and, besides the advantages 
of organisation, it kept steadily before the public eyes the worth and 
number of the race that maintained their patriotism and life intact 
in a city that had lost both moral and political sense of duty. With the 
Puritans’ Coffee-house is associated the memory of one of the most fa- 
mous of the coffee-house orators. He was styled “the Major,” in com- 
pliment to his having been an officer in the Parliamentary army, and 
having served with Cromwell through the three kingdoms. “He spoke 
well, with art and authority ;, knew the arguments that touched men’s 
opinions, and was not unprovided with those that touched their interests, 
and was not only willingly heard but also much applauded.” This man 
played a concealed but important part in the Popish Plot. He was 
taken in by the apparent enthusiasm of Dangerfield, harboured him, 
supplied him with funds, and was his supporter and encourager 
throughout. 

In contrast equally strong were the Suburban and City coffee-houses. 





The former were the head-quarters of Sunday holiday-makers—Moll’s 


’ Hole, for instance, where Dame Butterfield had much notoriety for -her 
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Essex calf and bacon. Bat those places being taverns, and too distant 
for the daily resort of citizens, bad nothing of the peculiar influence of 
these institutions. Not so the Widow’s Coffee-house, at Islington. Its 
ximity to Bagnigge-Wells and Mr. Sadler’s new music-house secured 
t a thriving set of casual visitors. But it had a number of customers of 
its own, the citizens generally not caring to traverse the fields at dark 
into the City. 
ites elegant broadside writers, whose haunts were Will’s and the 
Piazza, have covered with slander this remote and vulgar house,—the 
ultima thule of the coffee-house tribe ; but the widow probably never 
knew ber ill-reputation, and the satires of course never reached her 
table. The entrance was long, low, dark, and irregular, terminating in 
a precipitous ladder with a rope for a bannister. These were not the 
kind of stairs to attract the coats and perrukes that came to Islington 
to see Nell Gwynne. The struggle up this steep ascent was rewarded 
by the attainment of a good-sized room, sufficiently comfortable in itself, 
and decidedly more inviting than the majority of the private rooms of 
its frequenters. If the floor was rather broken, it was well rubbed ; and 
if brown paper was substituted for a few window-panes, the glass in esse 
commanded a green and cheerful prospect. The pint coffee-pots were 
always ready by the antique and well-filled grate, and the famed Isling- 
ton cakes were ranged in astonishing numbers along the shelves; an 
old-fashioned clock, in a crazy case and of very doubtful accuracy, stood 
in one corner; some reverend prints from the Old Testament and ab- 
stracts of Acts of Parliament against swearing and drinking hung round 
the walls. At the further end of an ample table sat the hostess, a buxom 
widow in an elbow chair. Her Bible lay generally before ber, on which 
she was wont to place her spectacles as place keeper when she rose to at- 
tend her evening visitors. And these were in great numbers, and the 
Chief support of her house—they were the London Apprentices. The 
power of this‘body was such that all their places of resort were of im- 
nee. After the labour of the day, it was here, and at similar su- 
ban spots, where was fostered that spirit of union and freemasonry 
which made them always a suspicious, and often a formidable body. They 
had acted an important part in the Restoration, and their frequent tu- 
mults and riots alarmed as much as they puzzled the Court. They were 
numerous, vigorous, and daring ; chiefly of respectable birth and some 
education. Many assembled here had had comrades executed for high 
treason, and might themselves have been under warrant. Here might 
have been organised the great riot of 1668, when the Apprentices rose in 
+ numbers to pull down the disorderly houses of the City. We may 
ine them discussing and dividing, without disturbing the deaf dame 
over her “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” upon the question of King Charles’ ad- 
vances towards conciliating their favour, and on the propriety of eating 
bis present of a brace of bucks at their coming annual dinner at Sadler’s 
Of all the peculiar influences that were exerted by those institu- 
tions, not the least noticeable was that of the Apprentices’ Coffee- 


se. 

The City coffee-houses were of many kinds. There was the George, in 
Ironmonger lane, where corporation politics were discussed, ‘‘ where City 
preferments were disposed of, and Lord Mayors elected for one hundred 

to come.’”’? There were Jonathan’s and Lloyd’s, where stock-job- 
most did congregate—the Jamaica Coffee-house, where gentlemen 
from beyond the Tweed wanted news from Port Royal or the Scotch 
Settlement in Demerara—houses of many varieties of commercial gam- 
bling, where the Gazette and the Observator lay ‘generally unturned, 
where the lottery-lists and the ticket-catalogue were alone perused, and 
where the blank of the needy man or the denefit of the wealthy mer- 
-ehant were objects of more wrath and malice than Sunderland’s conver- 
sion or the “ Hind and the Panther.” 

What we may style the Antiquarians’ Coffee-house, was founded in the 
year 1695. The proprietor was one Mr. Salter, a worthy who affected 
music and curiosities,—“ a sage,” says the’ Tatler, “of a thin and meagre 
eountenance,” certainly an honest enthusiast who did much for popular 
science in his small way. He was originally a barber who attracted the 
publie by his fiddle-playing, the eccentricities of his conduct, and by fur- 
nishing his house with a large collection of natural and other curiosities, 
which, says the Gentleman’s Magazine of January 7,1799, “have re- 
mained until now in the coffee-house.” His shop became a curiosity 
mart, some time before he began to vend coffee and mum. Many great 
men fostered his weakness. Sir Hans Sloane contributed to the collec- 
tion from the superfluities of hisown museum. Vice-Admiral Munden, 
and several officers who had visited the Spanish coast, stocked him with 
rarities from that quarter. From this fact he wasdubbed by Steele, Don 
Saltero, a name which his house retained ever after. The essayist laugh- 
ed at his gravity and the pincushions of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honour. 
We believe that there was also here to be seen the cap of Pilate’s wife’s 
grandmother. But a writer of sixty years since who had viewed these 
varieties, thinks that “such collections, aided by those of Tradescant, 
Ashmole, and Thoresby, cherished the infancy of science, and should not 
tbe depreciated as the playthings of a boy after he has arrived at man- 
hood.” And certainly the ridiculous portion of his show was by far the 
smallest. There have been published some fifty editions of the catalogue 
that was sold at the house, with the names of the chief benefactors at- 
tached. Among the list appears the name of one whom we know to have 
teen a chief frequenter of the place, and which is enough to give an in- 
terest to Don Saltero’s. There was a little and very neat old man, with 
a most placid countenance, the effect of his unambitious life, who was of- 
ten to be seen among those gazing on the exhibition, and listening to the 
proprietor scraping ‘ Roger de Caubly”’ or “ Merry Church Bells.” His 

nt from his native county was what one catalogue calls a lignified 
singe another a tree root which had grown into that shape. The cus- 
tomer and donator was Richard Cromwell. 

The medical profession had, of course, special houses of resort, which 
supplied the place of modern lecture-rooms, reports and journals, and 
where the.conversation of the many eminent men who attended was the 
chief study of the inexperienced. The walls were hung round and the 
tables covered, in inverse proportion to the respectability of the house, 
with puffs and announcements of popular pills, drops, lozenges, and den- 
tifrices ; private rooms were assigned for interviews or consultations. 
Summonses for even the physician of the Crown were received at these 
houses. This gave rise to what is now a very stale trick among young 
goo and detailed with great glee by Ben Allen and his friend 

“Pickwick.” Thedoctors, among whom Dr. Hannes in his young life 
made himself conspicuous, were accustomed to send their boys in hot 
haste to seek their masters during exchange hours at some place under 
medical patronage. “ Was Dr. Hannes (or other, as it might be) in at- 
tendance, as he was wanted immediately—by his Grace of Such-and- 
such.” Unto which demand the famous and witty Dr. Radcliffe, proto- 
type of Abernethy, was wont to rejoin :—*“ That he was afraid it was the 

e that was wanted immediately—by the Doctor.’ The table at the 
head of which, “surrounded by apothecaries and chirurgeons,” it was 
his habit to deliver this repartee was at Garraway’s, in Change Alley. 
Another occasional house for physicians was Child’s, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, where Dr. Mead was the first man. Child’s was also the meeting- 
place of Sloane, Whiston, Halley, &c., and in Addison’s time had been 
monopolised by Doctors of Divinity and young men fresh from Cam- 
bridge aod Oxford. A still more favoured school of medicine was the 
Bull’s Head, in Clare market. Here Dr. Radcliffe waited, among a con- 
clave of doctors, for the last bulletin on the health of the Duke of Beau- 
fort, and upon hearing of his death, announced his retirement from active 
life ; here the notorious quack, Dr. Gibbon, flourished through the satire 
of Tom Brown and the contempt of his brethren ; and here came Surgeon 
Bancroft, who commemorated in a famous epitaph upon his ehild’s tomb- 
stone in Covent Garden the gene whose ignorance caused its death. 

Will’s Coffee-house, which through its connexion with “Glorious 
Jobn,” is the most famed and best known of all coffee-houses, stood at 
No. 1, Great Russell-street, opposite the future site of the house that suc- 
ceeded it in position, uuder Addison’s patronage, namely, Button’s. It 
derived its name from its founder, William Urwin. Dryden first made it 
the resort of wits, frequented it all his life, and erected it into such an 
authority in the critical art, that he himself condescended to answer in 
his prefaces the objections that he there heard advanced against his pro- 
ductions. The wits’ room was up-stairs on the first floor. The com pany 
graduated in literary position, from the “crowd of philosophie mutes” 
about the door and in the lower part of the room, to the large table where a 
crowd of little writers assembled—“ second-rate beaux and wits, who,” 
says a contemporary satirist, ‘ were conceited if they but had the honour 
to dip a finger and thumb in Mr. Dryden’s snuff-box,”’.the attainment of 
whie distinction forms the only story of Halcro, the minstrel, in Scott’s 
“Pirate.” These were chiefly authors of comedies and fugitive pieces. 
The Spectator tells of afop who entered Will’s on the strength of his 
Se ofa ring ; and Ned Ward says he heard a Panegyric on Orange 

ater (and @ Satire on Dirty Weather. Then came the upper table, 
where “‘ three or four of the first class were rendezvoused ;” and last, 
the seat of the immortal poet. In most of the coffee-houses there was 
this seat of honoar, occupied by Radcliffe, the Major, R. Cromwell, &c., 


respectively. Atarather later period it is spoken of as a matter of 
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ney on the left hand towards the window, to the round table in the mid- 
dle of the room, over against the fire.” Dr. Jobnson says that when he 
was thinking of writing a life ot Dryden, Swinney gave him the informa- 
tion, “that at Will’s Dryden had a particular chair for himself, which 
was set by the fire in winter, and was then called his winter chair, and 
that it was carried out for him to the balcony in summer, and was then 
called bis summer chair.” 

Next in rank to Will’s, was Wat’s, “where the drama was the chief 
subject of conversation ;” and the Grecian, whose name might justly 
imply it to have been the resort of scholars and philosophers, though 
really derived from its founder, Constantine, a Greek. Here resorted Dr. 
ame & the astronomer, Dr. Sloane, and even Sir Isaac Newton, to dis- 
cuss the last meeting of the Royal Society, and thus communicate its re- 
sults to the pe public. The Grecian was also much frequented by 
the more eminent members of the legal profession, which had also other 
houses in the Squire’s, in Fulwood’s rents, and Serle’s, in Serle-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

The parsons also seem to have possessed some houses of a more private 
nature than those of other classes, for about the time when coffee-houses 
were in the worst favour in the eyes of Government, it was resolved at 
Lambeth House that, in order to draw them away from the suspected 
places, “ the chaplains and gentlemen officers should repair, when so in- 
clined, to a still-room, where a good woman should supply them.” 

Such were some of the principal coffee-houses during the reign of 
Charles. Their character and influences were then so various and unique, 
that their history, as Disraeli remarks, is that of the habits and morals 
even more than of the politics of the people. Their civil utility was more 
appreciated by the people than their political power was dreaded by the 
Government. In the pamphlet war and the proclamations we have re- 
ferred to, the attacking party inveighs against the danger of the discus- 
sion of Stute questions there, and the waste of time among tradesmen, 
admitting, while making light of, that moral example which is the most 
insisted upon by the supporting side. Coffee-houses, say the former, are 
but “ lay conventicles,” “ good-fellowship turned puritan,’ “ the bypo- 
crite’s ambuscade,” the “nonconformist’s bull-baiting.”” But the de- 
fence is very warm and earnest. Scientific analyses are published in 
reply—the liquid itself being said to resemble “ syrup of soot, or essence 
of old shoes.”” A pamphlet of 1674 winds up the merits of the houses that 
sell it by calling them “ the newsmonger’s exchanges, the wise man’s re- 
creation, the citizen’s academy, where he learns more wit than ever his 
grannum taught him. Here itis where we may have the sparkling 
cyder, the mighty mum, and the recruiting chocolate, and here also that 
coffee that can alone make us sober and keep us so ; £0 let all that shall 
hereafter presume to petition against it be condemded to drink nothing 
but Bonny Clabber all their days.” Aubrey commends “ the modern 
advantage of coffee-houses, before which men knew not how to be ac- 
quainted but with their own relations.’ Another writer testifies to “ the 
sage and solid reasonings here frequently to be heard of experienced gen- 
tlemen, judicious lawyers, able pbysicians, ingenious merchants, and 
understanding citizens in the abstrusest points of reasoning, philosophy, 
law, and public commerce. As you have here the most civil, so the most 
intelligent society, the frequenting of whose converse and observing their 
discourses and deportment, cannot but civilise our manners, enlarge our 
understandings, refine our language, teach us a generous confidence and 
handsome mode of address, and brush off that pudor subs usticus (as I re- 
met. ver Tully somewhere calls it), that clownish kind of modesty fre- 
quently incident to the best natures.’”’ In a famous pamphlet of 1673, 
which contains designs for the general amelioration of the English social 
condition (“The Grand Concern of England Explained”), among one or 
two sensible and a host of impossible restraintive measures (such as the 
universal reduction of wages, the checking of London building, the sup- 
pression of stage-coaches), it is suggested that coffee, tea, chocolate, &c., 
be prohibited, for the encouragement of home productions and native 
drunkenness, and for the suppression of the idleness and discussion among 
the “lower orders” which they are said to foster. This is the picture 
which a “ Lover of his Country” gives of them :— 

And for coffee, &c., I know no good they do. Only the places where they are 
sold are convenient for persons to meet in, sit half a day, and discourse with all 
companies that come in of State matters, talking of news and broaching of lies, 
arraigning the judgments and discretion of their governors, censuring all their 
actions, and insinuating into the ears of the people a prejudice against them, 
extolling and magnifying their own parts, Ruowledge and wisdom, and decry- 
ing that of their rulers, which if suffered too long, may prove pernicious and 
destructive. But, say there was nothing of this in the case, yet have these cof- 
fee-houses done great mischiefs to the nation, and undone many of the King’s 
subjects, for they being very great enemies to diligence and industry, have 
been the ruin of many serious and hopeful young gentlemen and tradesmen 
who before they frequented these places were diligent students and shopkeep- 
ers, extraordinary husbands of their own time and money ; but since these 
houses have been set up under pretence of good husbandry, to avoid spending 
above one penny or twopence at a time, have got to these coffee-houses, where, 
meeting friends, they have sat talking three or four hours, after which a fresh 
acquaintance appearing, and so one after another allf day long, hath begotten 
fresh discourse, so that frequently they have stayed five or six hours together 
in one of them, all of which time their shops have been, &c., their business has, 
&c., their servants have, &c., their customers, &c., &c., &c. 

The proclamation for their suppression, dated 20th December, 1675, 
takes the same tone. It sets forth that coffee-houses are the great resort 
of idle and disaffected persons, that they have produced very evil and 
dangerous consequences, as well as that many tradesmen do there mis- 
spend much of their time who might otherwise be employed about their 
lawful calling; moreover, that in them divers false, malicious, and scan- 
dalous reports are spread about to the defamation of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the disturbance of the peace of his realm. His Majesty there- 
fore thinks it fit and necessary that the said coffee-houses be put down. 
The legality of this proceeding of Danby’s was the subject of a consulta- 
tion of the judges, and it was decided by a narrow majority that “ the 
sale of coffee might be an innocent trade, but as it was used to nourish 
sedition, spread lies, and scandalize great men, it might also be a com- 
mon nuisance.” The effect of the proclamation was to paralyse all Lon- 
don social life; petitions were presented to the King, and it was 
threatened to carry the question before Parliament: the judges could 
not decide that the proclamation was according to law; Sir W. Jones, 
the Attorney-General, was decidedly adverse to it ; so that it was deem- 
ed advisable—reserving some restraintive enactments concerning the 
re — to rescind the order within a fortnight of its promul- 
gation. 

In later times, Button’s, in Great Russell-street ; the St. James’s ; the 
Grecian, in Devereux-street ; White’s, in St. James’s-street ; and others, 
raised the coffee-houses to their height as places of amusement; but 
they had by this time lost their national and most of their social power. 
They were superseded by the essayist and journalists, by the organisa- 
tion of party in Parliament, and by the professional establishments, and 
scientific societies whose place they almost alone previously supplied. 
But before the Revolution it is easy to understand how necessary they 
were to the political action of the people, to the facilitation of com- 
merce, to the cultivation of taste and the dissemination of news through- 
out the country, to the promotion of medical practice and general 
science, and, not least in such times, to the encouragement of habits of 
decorum, regularity, and sobriety. 





HYDROPHOBIA. 


It is no pleasure toa dog to go mad. Quite the reverse. Dreadful 
as hydrophobia may to be the human being, rabies is worse to the dog. It 
makes its approach more gradually. It lasts longer, and it is more intense 
while it endures. The dog that is going mad feels unwell for a long time 
prior to the full development of the disease. He is very ill, but he does 
not know what ails him. He feels disatisfied with everything ; vexed 
without a reason ; and, greatly against his better nature, very snappish. 
Feeling thus, he longs to avoid all annoyance by being alone. This 
makes him seem strange to those who are most accustomed to him. The 
sensation induces him to seek solitude. But there isanother reason which 
decides his choice of a resting-place. The light inflicts upon him intense 
agony. The sun is to him an instrument of torture, which he therefore 
studies to avoid—for his brain aches, and feels as it were a trembling 
jelley. | This induces the poor brute to find out the holes and corners ; 
where he is least likely to be noticed, and into which the light is unable 
to enter. In solitude and darkness he passes his day. Ifhis retreat be 
discovered, and the master’s voice bids him to come forth, the affection- 
ate creature's countenance brightens, his tail beats the ground, and he 
leaves his hiding-place, anxious to obey the loved authority ; but before 
he has gone half the distance, a kind of sensation comes over him which 
produces an instantaneous change in his wholeappearance. He seemsto 
say to himself: “‘ Why cannot you let me alone? Goaway ! Do go away! 
You trouble—pain me!” And thereupon he suddenly turns tail and darts 
back into his dark corner, If Jet alone, there he will remain ; perhaps 
frothing a little at the mouth, and drinking a great deal of water, but not 
issuing from his hiding-place to seek after food. His appetites are altered $ 
hair, straw, dirt, filth, excrement, rags, tin shavings, stones, the most noi- 








some and unnatural substances, are then the delicacies for which th 
poor dog, changed by disease, longs, and swallows, in hope to ease a re 








ning stomach. He is most anxious for liquids. He is now altogether 
changed. Still he does not desire to bite mankind ; he rather endeavours 
to avoid society ; he takes long journeys of thirty or forty miles in ex- 
tent and lengthened by all kinds of accidents, to vent his restless desire 
for motion. 

When on these journeys, he does not walk. This would be too formal. 
and measured a pace for an animal whose whole frame quivers with ex- 
citement. He does notrun. That would be too great an exertion for 
an animal whose body is the abode of a deadly sickness. He proceeds in 
a slouching manner, in a kind of trot—a movement neither rua nor 
walk—and his aspect is dejected. His eyes do not glare and stare, but 
they are dull and retracted. His appearance is very characteristic, and, 
if once seen, can never afterwards be mistaken. In this state he will 
travel the most dusty roads, his tongue hanging dry from his open mouth, 
from which, however, there drops no foam. His course is not straight. 
How could it be—since it is doubtful whether at this period he sees at 
all? His desire is to journey unnoticed. Ifno one notices him, he gladly 
passes by them. He is very ill: hecannot stay to bite. If, nevertheless, 
anything oppose his progress, he will, as if by impulse, snap—as a man 
in a similar state might strike—and tell the person “to get out of the 
way.” He may take his road across a field in which there are a flock of 
sheep. Could these creatures only make room for him, and stand motion- 
less, the dog would pass on and leave them bekind uninjured. But they 
begin to run, and at the sound the dog pricks up bis ears. His entire 
aspect changes. Rage takes possession of him. What made that noise? 
He pursues it with all the energy of madness. He flies at one, then at 
another. He does not mangle, uor is his bite, simply considered, terri- 
ble. He cannot pause to tear the creature he hascaught. He snaps and 
then rushes onward, till, fairly exhausted and unable longer to follow, he 
sinks down and the sheep pass forward, to be no more molested. He may 
have bitten twenty or thirty in his mad onslaught ; and would have wor- 
ried more, had his strength lausted—for the furore of madness then had 
possession of him. He may be slain while on these excursions ; but if he 
escapes, he returns home and seeks the darkness and quiet of his former 
abode. His thirst increases, but with it comes the swelling of the throat. 
He will plunge his head into water, so ravenous is his desire ; but not a 
drop of the liquid can he swallow, though its surface is covered with 
bubbles in consequence of the efforts he makes to gulp the smallest quan- 
tity. The throat is enlarged to that extent which will permit nothing to 
pass. He is the victim of the most horrible inflammation of the stomach, 
and the most intense inflammation of the bowels. His state of suffering 
is most pitiable. He has lost all self-reliance ; even feeling is gone. He 
flies at and pulls to pieces anything tbat is within hisreacb. One animal 
in this condition being confined near a fire, flew at the burning mass, 
pulled out the live coals, and in his fury scrunched them. He emits the 
most hideous cries. The noise he makes is incessant and peculiar. It 
begins as a bark, which sound, being too torturing to be continued, is 
quickly changed to a howl, which is suddenly cut short in the middle : 
and so the poor wretch at last falls, fairly worn out by a terrible disease. 
—Mayhew’s Dogs. 





BOHEMIA, IN PARIS. 


* * * * Here, then, we may leave him, to introduce to the reader 
that charming yet repulsive, that gay yet frightful world, called Bobe- 
mia. Itisacountry which is bordered to the north and to the south, 
to the east and to the west, by necessity, and is situated under all 
the latitudes of hope. A man may be borna poet, a painter, a sculptor, 
a journalist, or a philosopher, but he becomes a Bobemian. It is the 
transition-land which leads to the Institut or to a Hospital, according to 
circumstances. 

The dweller in this delightful region never breakfasts, and very sel- 
dom dines. He lives a little everywhere,with such-and-such a-one, but 
very rarely at home. The bourgeois is held by him in horror; as to 
the proprietor, he is utterly ignored. Indefatigable and innumerable 
creditors are ever in the pursuit of the Bohemian, but none knows 80 
well as he how to dazzle their ferret eyes with oceans of inheritancee, 
avalanches of bank-notes, and cataracts of Californian gold. 

A Bohemian is always a member of a club--but his club is composed 
of some five or six of his own class, and they meet at a remote and un- 
known café. Yet, when young ladies hear these ingenuous youths say, 
“ are you coming to the club’” they look with admiration at gallants 
going to risk fifty louis at least at their club. } 

A Bohemian always numbers among bis intimate friends the Countess 
of Manfrigneuse, the Marchioness de Listomére, and other imaginary 
titled personages. In summer he is always starting for Vichy-la-Ga- 
renne, Bougival-sur-Mer, Asniéres de Bigorre, or Montmartre de Luchon , 
just as some cockneys go to the sea-side at Putney, the Highlands of 
Highgate, and the Alps of Primrose. : : 

One Bohemian will tell you he has wounded Rastignac in a duel with 
swords; another that he has won a hundred Jouis from Lapalefrine ; 
names taken from the last novel by de Balzac. The only coin the Bohe- 
mian deals in is that of his brain, and with that he is liberal enough. 
Vaudevilles collect his witticisms, which the public will persist in attri- 
buting to Prince Talleyrand. ; 

“ One evening a notary’s clerk presented himself suddenly in the 
midst of a club of seven Bohemians, and announced that one of them 
had inherited the sum of 40,000 francs. 

“ The news was received with an hurrab, which still vibrates in the 
ancient domicile. The clerk has been deaf ever since. 

“ A council was immediately called to discuss bow this mythological 
sum should be expended. ; 

“ One proposed to give a feast to the French people after the fashion 
of the great patricians of Rome. This proposal fell to the ground, how- 
ever, from the insufficiency of plate belonging to the club. 

“ Another suggested the purchase of a principality in Arcadia, and the 
suggestion was just about to be seriously discussed, when a voice ex- 
claimed, ‘ A trip to Italy!’ 
“*Ttalia!’ shouted out the whole seven, like the companions of 
/Eneas. ; ; 
“ Bight days afterwards, the seven saluted with their songs and their 
sonnets the country of Petrarch and the sua of the lazzaroni. 

“ For three months such a fast life was led that, one fine day, not 
a sou remained of the 40,000 francs which were deemed at first to be 
inexhaustible. 

“The Bohemians were obliged to separate ; seven hungry rascals 
could not travel together without danger of bringing a famine upon the 
populations. } 

* A common rendezvous was appointed for that day six weeks at the 
club, where each was to relate his adventures. ; 
“ Of these seven Odysseys of youth and thoughtlessn ess, the story o/ 
one only is told, because he is no longer in existence. — 

“ This hero had remained in a hotel in Naples, living one day on a 
great coat, the next on a pair of pautaloons, sold to a Jew. 

“One morning, the landlord, who saw that the whole wardrobe 
must, at this rate, very soon vanish, appeared before his guest, and 
said to him, : 

“« Here are a hundred francs, go back to France; you can remit me 
the money when you get to Paris. 

“ The young Bohemian, who was a painter, would not accept the mo- 
ney so liberally offered to him, till he had le nine earned it. 

« The landlord had a wife and two daughters ; the ohemian immor- 
talised the whole family on canvas, and included a scullion into the 
bargain. 

This accomplished, he took his way to the steamboat accompanied 
by his Jandlord, now loth to lose him. Happy youth! the charm that 
it spreads around is so great, that it melts the heart of Neapolitan 
landlords! 

“On the packet, our Bohemian met a handsome young woman, to 
whom he did not dare to speak, she appeared so much of a lady, such 
a noble creature! ‘ , 

“ Nevertheless he picked up courage gradually, and introduced him- 
self to the proud beauty, as a young gentlemen travelling for instrac- 
tion, but who had unfortunately left his tutor in the crater of Vesuvius. 
“ The bait took, and the passage to Marseilles was delightful. But 
bad luck would have it, the horrible custom-house officers began to ex- 
amine the luggage. . 

“ Our Bohemian tried to steal off, but he was kept back, hiskeys were 
foreed from him, and his box opened. 

“ It contained three paving stones! 

“ General petrifaction of the passengers! 

“ The trunk of the beautiful traveller was next opened. 

“ Oh, happiness! it contained nothing but oranges. ; 

“The great lady is herself nothing but a Bohemian! delicious mistake ' 
exquisite discovery ! < ; 

« They started together for Paris and lived there happily, for an eter- 
nity of fifteen days.” 

The Bohmian is not always a being deprived of all means or resources ; 





there are individuals who continue to be Bohemians when they have an 
income and even a social position. 
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example was Bohemian by nature. No one paid his debts 
peter tan be when - on in funds, but at the same time few persons 
; strange debts. 
toca en tet him at Ville d’Avray, and invited him to breakfast at the 
nt de la Grille. 
ae at loggerheads with the establishment,” answered Balzac. 

«“ Why 80?” 

“ St I am in debt to it for eight hundred francs of cételettes.” 

“ At the time when Balzac lived in the Rue de Chaillot, some twenty 
ears ago, two youag men called upon bim in the evening. The author 
of ‘La Comédie Humaine,’ had sometimes the caprices of a woman of 
thirty. He had had his furniture lined with white satia, and drapery to 
match an immense lustre in the Pompadour style suspended from the 
ceiling. The great man called the atteation of his visitors to the taste- 
fal but extravagant display, requesting them at the same time not to sit 
too roughly on the chairs and sofas ! , 

“+ Who the deuce will pay for this white satin?’ mattered De Balzac 

aloud. 
— A superb satin truly,’ observed the visitors. 

‘Who will pay for it? who will pay for it?’ persisted the romancer. 

«¢ But,’ interrapted one of the friends, ‘it is difficult for us to judge of 
the splendour of your saloon, if you show it up by the light of a single 
candle. Let us light the lustre, and see the effect which your satin has 
under a brilliant light.’ 

«« Adopted,’ said Balzac. , : 

« And the forty candles were lighted, Balzac still muttering between 
his teeth : R 

«©* Who the dence will pay for my satin ? 

‘‘ At this moment some one knocked at the door. 

“+ Monsieur X the publisher,’ said the servant, ‘ wishes to speak 
to Monsieur.’ ; : . 

“+A publisher!’ exclaimed Balzac, ‘and forty candles flaming away! 
my satin is paid for. Let the paymaster come in. As to you,’ he said, 
turning towards the young mea, ‘you may loll upon the sofas, and don’t 
even consider where you pat your boots.’ ; 

“The publisher was introduced, almost blinded by the lights. Balzac 
was walking up and down with a careless air, like a man accustomed to 
live in the midst of a Babylonian luxury. 

“ He asked the publisher what he wanted. 

“+A romance from your pen,’ replied the other hesitatingly. 

“+A romance?’ exclaimed Balzac, ‘Iam very busy, very weary, but 
——-, and he finished by recommending the publisher to call again, in 
the morning and settle the matter. 

“*T owe at least a pound of candles to my patron saint,’ said Balzac, 
the moment the publisher had turned his back. ‘ That fellow must think 
I bara forty candles every evening. Now you know one cannot in de- 
cency think of paying a person who burns forty candles in an evening, 
as one would pay a writer who works by lamp-light. Put out the lustre, 
my satin is paid for.’” 

In certain moments of deep despondency, Balzac would talk about 
turning grocer. ‘ This miserable age,” he would say, *‘ has a turn for 
grocery, why should not I be a grocer? Mirabeau was once a clothier. 
A handsome shop in the boulevard, an inscription in gold letters, Balzac 
et Cit, Epiceries en gros et en détail, At the bottom of the shop dis- 
guised, as lady of the counter, Madame Sand, with a white rose in her hair. 
Near the door, Theophile Gauthier, in the costume of a neophyte grind- 
ing coffee, in a patent mill. Gerard de Nerval weighing out brown sugar; 
and I, myself, Balzac, in a bourgeron and felt cap, overlooking the estab. 
lishment with the eye of a master. Surely here are a thousand guaran. 
tees of success, or I know nothing about it.” 

This grand idea fell to the ground, however, like a castle of cards. 
Balzac could not get his friends to join him. 

To bea grocer’s boy, he would growl, a man must have his hair dressed 
4 la Titus, and that toad of a Theophile Gauthier has the weakness to 
stick to his hair ! 

One fine morning, a young literary man was passing along the Rue 
Richelieu, when he met Balzac walking arm in arm with another person. 
After saluting him, be stopped to speak a moment with the great man. 

“¢ Prince,’ said the author of ‘La Comédie Humaine,’ turning towards 
the person who was with him ‘allow me to introduce you to M. 
Secretary of Embassy.’ 

“The person most astonished at this title was our young man; but he 
went away without saying a word. 

“Some days afterwards, meeting Balzac, he inquired : 

“* Why did you make me a Secretary of Embassy the other day ?’ 

“*] had already met three literary men, and as I was with a foreign 
prince, I did not wish him to think I was only acquainted with Bohe- 
mians. 

“ ¢ Bah!’ interrupted the young man, ‘ your prince of the other day is 
perfectly well known to me, he is a notary of Versailles.’ 

“* And he knew you?’ 

“*¢ Parbleu ! perfectly.’ 

““* Well,’ said the romancer, ‘I was unlucky that day; but I will be 
more careful with my acquaintances another time.’ ”’ 

Alexandre Dumas is one of the most illustrious members of the literary 
Bohemia. Every one knows with what facility the great romancer earns 
his money, and with what rapidity he spends it. All he has belongs to 
his friends, and he has fifty thousand friends. 

At Monte Christo he kept open table; whoever arrived at breakfast 
or at dinner time found a place ready for him. One day Alphonse Karr, 
seeing an unknown face, inquired of the Amphytrion his name. 

“T don’t know him ; he must be a friend of my son.’’ 

Karr shortly afterwards asked the same question of M. Dumas’ son. 

“IT do not know who he is,”’ replied the latter ; ‘“ he must be one of my 
father’s friends.’’ 

One fine morning a bootmaker arrived at Monte Christo to ask pay- 
ment of a bill which had been run up to three hundred francs. 

“T have no money to-day,” said M. Dumas, 

‘*No money !” replied the bourgeois, * that is soon said ; but Ilose my 
time running to and fro.” 

“True,” said M. Dumas, “here are ten francs to indemnify you for 
your expenses ; and let it be understood that these ten francs do not 
count in the hundred crowns that I owe you.” 

The creditor withdrew, satistied for the time being; but made his ap- 
pearance again in three days. M. Dumas gave him ten francs more to 
quiet him. 

_ By the time three months had elapsed, M. Alexandre Dumas had paid 
in sums of ten francs his three hundred francs to the bootmaker, but he 
still owed him the handred crowns. 

_ Collinet, maitre d’hdte/ to the pavilion of Henry IV., relates the follow- 
ing anecdote to whoever will listen to it :— 

. You must know, sir, that, last summer, no one could obtain ice at 
Saint Germain ; every one was obliged to drink warm water. I alone 
had a good stock of ice ; but I kept it for the use of my establishment. I 
only parted with it to one person, my neighbour of Monte Christo, M. 
Alexandre Dumas. 

“ One day a servant I had never seen before, came and asked for twenty 
pounds of ice. 

“* Whom do you come from?’ said I. 

“*From M. Alexandre Dumas.’ 

“Twas going to give him the ice, when the stupid fellow presented me 
With ten francs, 

“* What!’ I said, ‘do you bring me money, and say you come from M. 
Alexandre Dumas ?” 

“ The servant, astounded by the suddenness of the question, hesitated, 
and ended by acknowledging that he came from a thirsty citizen, who 
Was determined to get some ice, no matter at what price, even at the 
’xpense of an imposture. 

‘a sent him away, bidding him tell hismaster, that when a person was 
80 audacious as to assume the name of a great man, he ought also to be 
better acquainted with isis habits.” 

One of the most distinguished Bohemians was C , who fell in the 
battle-field of misery. Living in a garret of the Rue de Provence he still 
ppeared on the bitumen of the boulevards in a reproachless costume. 

he lustre of his boots was so perfect, that one could see one’s-self re- 

ected in them as in M. de Lamartine’s lake. 
off ——— had at his residence a complete costume of a groom. When 

: ring an attention to one of the fair sex, he used to say, ‘Permit me 

® send you @ bouquet by my black servant.’ 
“ae thea repaired to his garret, took out his blacking-bottle, polished 
iis face and hands, put on his livery, and knocked at the lady’s door, 
Hove, he said, “ are some flowers sent by my master to Madame.” 
Po pees aoe the last five francs in the purchase. Madame was so de- 
with the present, that she presented a louis to the bearer. 
his civility. thus redueed to the necessity of earning fifteen francs by 
P ithin the last few years there have been established near the barrid- 
ren ybon the heights of the Rue de Martyrs and the Rue Rochechouart, 
ines en with which the cafés of olden times are as 
railroad carriage. In these establishments, where 
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the nortbern Bacchus pours out floods of hop champagne, twelve to fif- 
teen hundred consumers may be seen together at a certain hour of the 
day. Every one smokes, men and women. The young Bohemians of 
paintiog and sculpture frequent these noisy tabernacles with their épouses. 
They are known by their long, uncombed hair, and their pallid, roud 
looks. The ladies have the jargon of the study at their tongues’ ends, 
and indulge in artistic puns and repartees. This race of fi/les-modéles 
is generally of Jewish origin. They are importunate and greedy ; and 
when there is no rosbif, they put up with charcuterie. 

There are also political Bohemians. Like their allies, painters and 
artists, they never dine ; they dance attendance at a great man’s supper, 
and fill themselves with sandwiches. Ask such a man what he thinks of 
Odilon Barrot : 

“ He wants patés de foie gras,” will be the answer. 

Ask the political Bohemian to settle an account : 

“In six months M. Thiers will be minister, and then I will pay you,” 
is his ready reply. 

A young painter without the capital necessary to pay for his canvas, 
is a Bohemian. 

The poet obliged to barter an epitaph for an apothecary for ten francs, 
is a Bohemian. 

An author who pesters successively ten different editors to get 
an article inserted which no one will read, is decidedly a Bo- 
hemian. 

A doctor without patients—a barrister without briefs—a solicitor with- 
out practice—an actor without a ré/e—are all Bohemians. 

It has been supposed that all poets, all artists, all literary men, must 
inevitably begin the world by a more or less prolonged residence in the 
hotels of Bohemia, renowned for empty fire-places, unfurnished beds, and 
fabulous dinners. Beranger has done much to induce the public to be- 
lieve that a cold, damp garret, with Lisette’s best dress hung up at the 
window as a curtain, is essential to poetic inspiration. But Beranger 
himself never tried it. So it is, also, with most of the great men of the 
day. Lamartine had, and still has, a patrimonial fortune. Victor Hugo 
only left his mother’s house to be married. Alfred de Vigny was a cap- 
tain of infantry before he became a literary man. Alfred de Masset has 
an independence. Eugéne Delacroix inherited a goodly property. Jules 
Janin gave lessons in Latin and Greek before he made a fortune by his 
pen. Scribe, the man of all others who least wanted extraneous aid, 
began writing vaudevilles with an income of six thousand francs. 
Chateaubriand, who delights in dwelling upon the poverty of his young 
days, he could always command a hundred louis when he wanted a hun- 
dred francs. 

It is not that independence is essential to the cultivation of literature, 
but he is much to be pitied who ventures upon so thorny a path with no 
other stick to guide him than his courage. He will almost inevitably 
halt exhausted half-way. Hence the Bohemian is always young. A 
Bohemian with grey hair would run the chance of being mistaken for one 
of the swell mob. How many fashionable young men who have not a 
farthing of income, but whose waistcoats are tip-top, who frequent the 
best restaurants, patronise the most expensive tailors, and even cast the 
best fortunes in the shade by the luxury of their equipages and their ap- 
pointments, disappear like falling stars! 

Auy individual who walks by himself, who dines at the most expensive 
restaurants, who has always a dozen louis in his waistcoat pocket, yet 
who has no fortune and no profession, is nowadays inevitably set down 
by the public as a Bohemian. 

Any one frequenting society, having dogs’ heads in his waistcoat. bal- 
let girls on his chemise, boars on his buttons, or bottle-stoppers on his 
neckcloth, and calling himself Major Shilling or Colonel Palmer, is set 
down as a Bohemian. 

Any one decorated with the fabulous orders of the Elephant, the Fal- 
con, the Fox, or the Golden Spur, is set down as a Bohemian. 

All the 4rthurs of Paris, or those known to the fair sex as such, are 
Bohemians. 

Bohemia is, finally, the first step to immortality, or the ante-chamber 
to a hospital. 





MRS. JAMESON’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


A Common-place Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original and 
Selected. By Mrs. Jameson. With Illustrations and Etchings. London. 
Longman. 1854. 

Mrs. Jameson has long ago secured to herself the certainty of a con- 
stant, hearty, and respectful welcome. Her presence is ever felt to be 
refreshing, elevating, bettering. She humanises and refines the mind— 
makes us feel the world is too much with us, and allures to a brighter if 
not always another. Especially in this latest work of hers do we recog- 
nise such a spiritualising influence ; it is rich in words of wisdom, deeply 
felt, calmly pondered, and often exquisitely expressed ; the beautiful 
book of a beautiful writer. Within and without, in the spirit and in the 
letter, by the value of the text and the adornments of letter-press and 
illustrative designs, it is such a gift-book as may be well called pleasant 
to the sight, and to be desired to make one wise. Commend us to that 
sire, as of approved taste and feeling, who should select it, before a host 
of glittering *‘ annuals,” as the gift-book for his heart’s darling ; and to 
that bridegroom, as an intelligent man and a deserving, who should put 
it into the hands and press it on the interest of his betrothed. The ex- 
ternal grace and the inward excellence of the volume remind us of what 
is said of the “ virtuous woman, whose price is far above rubies,’”’ in the 
words of King Lemuel, the creed that his mother taught him: that she 
maketh herself clothing of silk and purple,—which is good; and, that 
she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness,—which is far better. Wisdom, and the law of kindness, are 
eminently, pre-eminently characteristic of the ethical and critical wri- 
tings of Mrs. Jameson. 

Not that this present volume contains nothing, or indeed little, that 
will be accepted by thinking people, without demur or gainsaying. On 
the contrary, it is, in page after page, provocative of hesitation and 
question—frequently of very qualified assent, and sometimes of absolute 
dissent. Mrs. Jameson is a reader of Emerson, and the Westminster and 
Prospective Reviews, and quotes them with zest, and is a gentle free- 
thinker on her own account, and quotes her own free-thinkings too. Hers is 
the common-place book of no common-place woman, but of one naturally 
and habitually meditative; given to speculate in her quest of wisdom, 
addicted to guesses at truth, and frank in the expression of t.e conclu- 
sions she has arrived at, or the suggestive queries which are all she can 
throw out. With this cast of mind, and independence of spirit, it cannot 
be but that from time to time she should produce results too debatable 
for her readers to acquiesce in—indeed indolent acquiescence is the last 
thing she would ask or be grateful for, on the part of those she confers 
with ; and the very fact of suggestiveness implies difference of view in 
minds differently constituted, or at different stages of progress on the 
same general route. Mrs. Jameson avers that never, in any one of the 
many works she has given to the public, nas she aspired to teach—“ be- 
ing myself,” she says, “a Jearner in all things ;’—and in sending forth 
this selection of thoughts, memories, and fancies, she professes herself 
guided by the wishes of others, who deemed it not wholly uninteresting 
or profitless to trace the path, sometimes devious enough, ef an “inquiring 
spirit,” even by the little pebbles dropped as vestiges by the way-side. 
She recognises one way only of doing good in a book “so supremely 
egotistical and subjective ;” namely, that it may, like conversation with 
a friend, open up sources of sympathy and reflection ; may excite to ar- 
gument, agreement, or disagreement ; and, like every spontaneous ut- 
terance of thought out of an earnest mind—which hers emphatically is— 
may suggest far higher and better thoughts to higher and more produc- 
tive minds. “If I had not the humble hope,” she adds, “ of such a pos- 
sible result, instead of sending these memoranda to the printer, I should 
have thrown them into the fire ; for I lack that creative faculty which 
can work up the teachings of heart-sorrow and world-experience into at- 
tractive forme of fiction or of art ; and having no intention of leavin: 
any such memorials to be published after my death, they must have gone 
into the fire as the only alternative left.’ Such is her modest apology. 
or explanation, in publishing what she seems, sensitive in her respect for 
her public, to apprehend liable to suspicion, in imine, of book-making 
“ presumptuous or careless.”’ For many years she has been accustomed, 
we learn, to make a memorandum of any thought which may have come 
across her—if pen and paper were at hand; and to mark, and remark, 
any passage in a book which may have excited either a sympathetic or 
antipathetic feeling. This collection of notes accumulated ingensibly 
from day to day. The volumes on Shakspeare’s Women, on Sacred and 
Legendary Art, &c., “sprang from seed thus lightly and casually sown,” 
which, the author hardly knew how, grew up and expanded into a regu- 
lar, readable form, with a beginning, a middle, and an end. What was 
she to do, however, with the fragments tuat remained—without begin- 
ning, and without end—links of a hidden or a broken chain? Unwilling 
to decide for herself, she resolved to abide by advice of friends; and 


and tender memories, and graceful fancies. 








The thirty pages devoted to what she calls “A Revelation of Child- 
hood,” will, by many, be considered,the most interesting passage in the 
book. Itis a delightsome piece of autobiography, valuable from its 
psychological character, and the pervading philosophical tone of its brief 
narrative. It is the seriously indited remonstrance against educational 
fallacies, abuses, and anomalies, of one who pleads for childhood and re- 
verences its possibilities, of one who deeply feels that we do not suffi- 
ciently consider that our life is “ not made up of separate parts, but is 
one—is @ progressive whole. When we talk of leaving our childhood 
behind us, we might as well say that the river flowing onward to the sea 
had left the fountain behind.” Mrs. Jameson here puts together some 
recollections of her own child-life, not, she says, because it was in any re- 
spect an exceptional or remarkable existence, but for a reason exactly 
the reverse, because it was like that of many children ; many children 
having at least come under her notice as thriving or suffering from the 
same or similar unseen causes, even under external conditions and man- 
agement every way dissimilar. She describes herself as not being-“ par- 
ticularly” anything, as a child, unless “ particularly naughty ;” and that 
she gives on the authority of elders who assured her ot it twenty times 
day, rather than from any conviction of her own: looking back, she is 
not conscious of having perpetrated more than the usual amount of so- 
called “ mischief” which every lively active child perpetrates between 
five and ten years old. 

She had the usual desire to know, and the usual dislike to learn ; like 
her coevals she loved fairy tales, and hated French exercises. But, she 
goes on to say, “ but not of what I learned, but of what I did not learn; 
not of what they taught me, but of what they could nof¢ teach me; not 
what was open, apparent, manageable, but of the under current, the hid- 
den, the unmanaged or unmanageable, I have to speak.”” Very early 
memories she thus brings before us, with a sacred freshness and vivd re- 
ality ; for she can testify, as so many have testified already, that as we 
grow old the experiences of infancy come back upon us with a strange 
vividness ; a period indeed there is when the overflowing, tumultuous life 
of our youth rises up between us and those first years—* but as the tor- 
rent subsides in its bed we can look across the impassable gulf to that 
haunted fairy land which we shall never more approach, and never more 
forget !”? She can remember in infancy being sung to sleep, and even 
the tune which was sung to her, and she begs “ blessings on the voice 
that sang it?” She recals the affliction she endured at six years old 
from the fear of not being loved where she hadattached herself, and from 
the idea that another was preferred before her—such anguish it was, she 
says, “as had nearly killed me,’’—and which left a deeper impression 
than childish passions usually do ; and one so far salutary, that in after- 
life she guarded herself against the approaches of “ that hateful, deformed, 
agonising thing which men call “ jealousy,” as she would from ‘‘ an at 
tack of cramp or cholera.’ With a good temper she was endued with 
the capacity of “stroug, deep, silent resentment, and a vindictive spirit 
of rather a peculiar kind’’—the latter a source, for severa! years, of intense, 
untold suffering, of which no one bat the sufferer was aware: “ I was 
left to settle it ; and my mind righted itself 1 hardly know how : not cer- 
tainly by religious influences—they passed over my mind, and did not 
at the time sink into it,-—and as for earthly counsel or comfort, I never 
had either when most wanted.” She further represents herself as havi 
had, “like most children,” confused ideas about truth, more distinct 
absolute ones about honour—to tell a lie was wicked, and, by her infant 
eode of morals, worse than wicked—dishonourable. But she had no com- 
punction about telling fictions, in which practice she disdains “ Ferdi- 
nand Mendez Pinto, that liar of the first magnitude,’ as nothing in com- 
parison to herself. Not naturally obstinate, she records how she was 
punished as such— whereby hangs a tale, well worth noting for the sake 
of the moral. An especial cause of childish suffering, again, was fear,— 
“fear of darkness and supernatural influences’’—at first experience in 
vague terrors, “ haunting, thrilling, stifling’ —afterwards in varied form, 
the most permanent being the ghost in Hamlet, derived from an old en- 
graving :“O that spectre! for three years it followed me up and down 
the dark staircase, or stood by my bed: only the blessed light had power 
to exorcise it.” Another grim presence not to be put by, was the figure 
of Bunyan’s Apollyon looming over Christian, alsodue to an old engrav- 
ing. And worst of all were “certain phantasms without shape,” like the 
spirit that passed before the seer, which stood still, but he could not dis- 
cera the form thereof,—and inarticulate voices, whose burden was the 
more oppressive because so unintelligible—voices as emphatic in sound 
as indistinct in utterance. These were the dread accessories of darkness 
to the imaginative child ; the thoughtful woman’s account of which will 
excite sympathetic recollections in many a woman, and man too, and 
may avail to ward off increase of suffering from many a child. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt has wisely said that such things are no petty ones to a sensitive 
child, when relating how himself was the victim of an elder brother’s de- 
light to “ aggravate’’—the big boy taking advantage of the little one’s 
horror of the dark, and (like Mrs. Jameson in this also) of dreadful faces 
gathered from illustrated books—which brotherly attentions helped 
largely, he says in his Autobiography, “to morbidise all that was weak 
in my temperament, and cost me many a bitter night.” 

By day, Mrs. Jameson describes her little self as having been “ not only 
fearless, but audacious, iaclined to defy all power and brave all danger,” 
provided always the danger could be seen. She remembers volunteering 
to lead the way through a herd of cattle (among which was a dangerous 
bull, the terror of the neighbourhood) armed only with a little stick ; but 
first she said the Lord’s Prayer fervently. ‘In the ghastly night,” she 
adds, ‘I never prayed ; terror stifled prayer. These visionary sufferings, 
in some form or other, pursued me till I was nearly twelve years old. If 
I had not possessed a strong constitution and a strong understanding, 
which rejected and contemned my own fears, even while they shook me, 
I bad been destroyed. How much weaker children suffer in this way I 
bave since known; and have known how to bring them help and strength, 
through sympathy and knowledge,—the sympathy that soothes and does 
not eacourage—the knowledge <hat dispels, and does not suggest, the 
evil.’”’ In her own case, the power, of these midnight terrors vanished 
gradually before what she calls a more dangerous infatuation—the pro- 
pensity to reverie: from ten years old to fifteen, she lived a double exis- 
tence : like Hartley Coleridge with his dreamland Ejuxria, like Thomas 
de Quincey with his dreamland Gombrooen, she imagined new worlds, and 
peopled them with life, and crowded them with air castles, and construc- 
ted for the denizens a concatenated series of duly developed action and 
carefully evolved adventures ; and this habit of reverie, so systematical, 
so methodical, grew upon her with such strength, that at times she 
scarcely took cognisance of outward things and real persons, and, when 
punished for idleness by solitary confinement, exulted in the sentence as 
giving thrice-welcome scope for uninterrupted day-dreams. She was al- 
ways a princess-heroine in the disguise of a knight, a sort of Clorinda or 
Britomart, going about to redress the wrongs of the poor, fight giants, 
aod kill dragons ; or founding a society in some far-off solitude or deso- 
late island, innocent of tears, of tasks, and of laws,—of caged birds and 
of tormented kitteas. From her earliest days she can remember her de- 
light in the beauties of nature—foiled but not dulled by a much-regretted 
change of abode from country to town—which intense sense of beauty 
gave the first zest to poetry—making Thomseon’s “ Seasons”’ a favourite 
book before she could yet understand one-half of it—and St. Pierre’s 
“ Indian Cottage,’”’ and the “ Oriental intoxication” of the “ Arabian 
Nights.’ Shakspeare she had read all through ere she was ten yearsold, 
having begun him at seven : the Tempest and Cymbeline were the plays 
she liked, and knew the best. Shakspeare was, indeed, on the forbidden 
shelf ; but the most genial and eloquent of his female commentators—not 
to throw in, as some will think we might, the worser half of creation— 
protests once and again, with an emphatic “ bless him!” that Shakspeare 
did her no harm. But of some religious tracts and stories by Hannah 
More, the loan of a parish clerk, she asserts: ‘It is most certain that 
more moral mischief was done to me by some of these than by all Shak- 
speare’s playstogether. Those so-called pious tracts first introduced me 
to a knowledge of the vices of vulgar life, and the excitements of a vul- 
gar religion—the fear of being hanged and the fear of hell became coex- 
istent in my mind.” 

She adds her conviction, that she read the Bible too early, too indis- 
criminately, and too irreverently ; the “letter” of the Scriptures being 
familiarised to her by sermonising and dogmatising, long before she could 
enter into the “ spirit.”” But the histories out of the Bible (the Parables 
especially) were enchanting to ber, though her interpretation of them 
was, in some instances, the very reverse of correct or orthodox. A ten- 
dency to become pert and satirical which showed itself about this age, 
(ten), was happily checked by a good clergyman’s seasonable narration 
of a fine old Eastera fable, which gave wholesome pain to 4:e conscience 
of the young satirist, and taught ber so impressively how easy and vulgar 
is the habit of sarcasm, and how much nobler it is to be benign and mer- 
ciful, that she was, by the recoil “ in great danger of falling into the op- 


| posite extreme—of seeking the beautiful even in the midst of the corrupt 


and the repulsive.” ‘ Pity,’”’ she continues, “a large element in my 


nlp we ‘ . | composition, might have easily degenerated into weakness, threatening 
hinc ille delice ; hence this charming “Common-place Book of Thoughts, 


Memories, and Fancies’—by a woman of pure and aspiring thoughts, | 


to subvert hatred of evil in trying to find excuses for it; and whether my 
mind has ever completely righted itself, I am not sure.” 


Nor must we forget to add, as characteristic of the quality of her child- 
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life, her sensibility to music ; and how Mrs. Arkwright used to entrance 
her with her dude, so that the sorgster’s very footfall made the tiny 
listener tremble with expectant rapture. ‘‘ But ber voice !—it has charm- 
ed hundreds since ; whom has it ever moved to a more genuine passion 
of delight than the little child that crept silent and tremulous to her side * 
And she was fond of me—fond of singing to me, and, it must be confessed, 
fond also of playing these experiments on me. The music of “Paul and 
Virginia” was then in vogue, and there was one air—a very simple air— 
in that opera, which, after the first few bars, always made me stop my 
ears and rush out of the room.’”’ With her wonted candour, and didactic 
intent, Mrs. Jameson owns, that she became at last aware that this mu- 
sical flight was sometimes done to please her parents, or amuse or inter- 
est others by the display ofsuch vehement emotion ; herinfant conscience 
became perplexed between the reality of the feeling and the exhibition 
of it; people are not always aware, she remarks—and if a truism, it will 
stand another reading—of the injury done to children by repeating be- 
fore them the things they say, or describing the things they do: words 
and actions, spontaneous and unconscious, become thenceforth artificial 
and conscious. “ I can speak of the injury [thus] done to myself between 
five and eight years old. There was some danger of my becoming a pre- 
cocious actress—danger of permanent mischief such as I have seen done 
to other children—but I was saved by the recoil of resistance and resent- 
ment excited in my mind.” From beginning to (He speedy) end, this 
“ Revelation of Childhood,” however uneventful in outward circum- 
stance, is so gracefully and genially told, with such engaging frankness, 
and fresh-hearted earnestness, and sagacious self-analysis that we hope 
some day to read other and fuller autobiographic sketches in the same 
fair autograph. . 

There are one or two isolated scraps of the same personal and subjec- 
tive interest occurring in the varied pages of the Common-place Book. 
For this interest, as part “ revelations’ of inner life, as shadows of idio- 
syncrasy, we quote the following : ‘‘Those are the killing griefs that do 
not ” ig true of some, not all characters. There are not natures in 
which the killing grief finds utterance while it kills; moods in which we 
cry aloud, ‘as beast crieth, expansive not appealing.’ That is my own 
nature : so in grief or in joy, I say as the birds sing : 

‘ Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt, 
Gab mir ein Got zu sagen was ich leide!’”’ 


gm : “ As to the future, my soul, like Cato’s, ‘shrinks back upon her- 
self and startles at destruction ;’ but 1 do not think of my own destruc- 
tion, rather of that which I love. That I should cease to be is not very 
intolerable ; but that what J love, and do now in my soul possess, should 
cease to be—there is the pang, the terror! I desire that which I love to 
be immortal, whether I be so myself or not.” And in another place we 
read : “I wish I could realise what you call my ‘ grand idea of being 
independent of the absent.’ I have nota friend worthy of the name, 
whose absence is not pain and dread to me ; death itself is terrible only 
as it Isabsence. At some moments, if I could, I would cease to love those 
who are absent from me, or to speak more correctly, those whose path 
in life diverges from mine—whose dwelling-place is far off ;—with whom 
I am united in the trongest bonds of sympathy while separated by duties 
and interests, by space and time. The presence of those whom we love is 
as a double life ; absence, in its anxious longing, and sense of vacancy, 
is as a foretaste of death.” True; and yet, as Wordsworth says, and as 
every heart echoes that has once pined for the absent and afterwards 
mourned for the dead, 


Absence and death, how differ they! 


The nature of this Common-place Book implies frequent reference to 
literary people and literary topics. Mr. Carlyle is frequently alluded to, 
with a respect sometimes verging on, awe, suck as Ais detractors and the 
lady’s admirers wil! think quite gratuitous. He once told her his scorn 
of sending a man to study what the Greeks and Romans did, and said, 
and wrote; asking, “Do ye think the Greeks and Romas would have 
been what they were, if they had just only studied what the Phcenicians 
did before them?” Towhich Mrs. Jameson in her modesty adds; “I 
should have answered, had J dared: ‘ Yet perhaps the Greeks and Ro- 
mans would not have been what they were ifthe Egyptians and Phe- 
nicians had not been before them.’”’ If she cannot muster courage to 
demur to his theses viva voce, at least she eseays to tackle them, and turn 
them inside out, in her book of common-places, as in this instance, and in 
the case of her exception to his theory of happiness,* which she believes 
him to confound with pleasure and self-indulgence ; and if she does not 
mean the same author, many readers will think she does, when she speaks 
of a certain “ profound intellect weakened and narrowed Gn general 
ey and influence by a limited range of sympathies” —of one “ excel- 

ent, honest, gifted,”’ but who “ wants gentleness,” and whom she depicts 
as a man carrying his bright intellect as a light in adark lantern ; “he 
sees only the objects on which he chooses to throw that blaze of light : 
those he sees vividly, but, as it were exclusively. All other things, 
though lying near, are dark, because perversely he wil! not throw the 
light of his mind upon them.” 

Elsewhere she notes it as very curious to see two such men as Arnold 
and Carlyle both overwhelmed with a terror of the magnitude of the 
mischiefs they see impending over us. “Something alike, perhaps, in 
the temperaments of these two extraordinary men; large conscientious- 
ness, large destructiveness, and small hope.’ Coleridge too is a familiar 
name, as might be expected ; and we have a passage of Tieck’s table- 
talk on the occasion of that illustrious man’s decease, and a true and 
beautiful mong ot John Kenyon in relation to the gifted daughter, Mrs. 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, that “like her father she had the controversial 
intellect without the controversial spirit.” There is an interesting pa- 
rallel instituted between Theodore Hook and Sydney Smith as dinner- 
table wits—the wit of the cleric being emphatically preferred (nothwith- 
standing Mrs. Jameson’s personal uncongeniality with him, asa nature so 
deficient in the artistic and imaginative),—preferred because always in- 

@ thought worth remembering for its own sake, as well as worth 


volv 

remem & for its brilliant vehicle : the value of ten thousand pounds 

sterling of sense concentrated into a cut and polished diamond.”’ If Mrs. 

Jameson could not “ take to” the man, certainly she gives good measure, 
down, shaken together, and running over, of laudation to the 


wit. Of other literary names mentioned passim are Landor, “ rich in 
wise sayings,” a few of which are quoted ; Balzac, of whom a certain 
oft-quoted O. G. said once, with a shudder, to Mrs. Jameson, “ His lau- 
Tels are steeped in the the tears of women,—every truth he tells has been 
in tortures from some woman’s heart ;” Robert Browning, whose 
“* Paracelsus” is pronounced incomparable since Goethe and Wordsworth 
for profound far-seeing philosophy, luxariance of illustration, and wealth 
of glorious eloquence ; Southey, whose Life and Letters the authoress 
admires, but with whom as a man she disclaims all sympathy, and the 
material of whose character she tells us repels her—(more’s the pity, 
subauditur) ; Goethe, of whose Italian travels she says (following Nie- 
buhr) what eo many have felt—nor need the /talianische Reise exhaust 
the remark—that a strong tion of the heartless and the superficial 
in pst of feeling, mars the er’s ip tee of so much that is fine 
valuable in criticism. “It is well,” she says, deep and reverent as 
her appreciation of the Weimar baron is—“ it is well to be artistic in 
art, but not to walk about the world en artiste, studying humanity, and 
the deepest human interests, as if they were art.”’ 

In her own hints and observations on Art in these pages, there is that 
will repay perusal, else were they not Mrs. Jameson’s. Music and mu- 
sicians come under her notice—especially Mozart and Chopin—but 
Painting and Sculpture she more happily deals withal. There is a very 
fine piece of criticism on the acting of Malle. Rachel, too long for the 
reader to read here, but too good for him to miss in the original. Some 
of our Englieh actresses, again, have been interrogated by Mrs. Jameson 
as to the parts they preferred to play. Results: Mrs. Siddons replied 
after a moment’s consideration, and in “her rich deliberate emphatic 
tones,” “ Lady Macbeth is the character I have most studied ;’—Mrs. 
Henry Siddons replied without a moment's consideration, “‘ Imogen, in 
Cymbeline, was character I played with most ease to myself, and 
Most success as regarded the public ; it cost no effort ;’—Mrs Fanny Kem- 
ble said the part she played with most pleasure to herself was Camiola, 
in Massinger’s “ Maid of Honour ;””—and Mrs. Charles Kean’s “ preferen- 
tial share” was Ginevra, in Leigh Hunt’s “ Legend of Florence,” a play 
and a part which the gratified dramatist himeelf saw the actress shed 
tears over, at the green-room readings. 

Her own sex will be grateful to Mrs. Jameson, as the eloquent and 
earnest os ear ap of their general feeling, felt often but ne’er so well 
ex » for her protest against Mr. Thackeray’s Women. No woman, 
she allows, will resent his Rebecca Sharp, “ No woman but feels and ac- 
knowledges with a shiver the completeness of that wonderful and finished 
artistic creation ;” but all resent the “selfish and inane Amelia,” and 

the inconsistency, the indelicacy of the portrait” of Laura (“in love 
with Warrington, and then going back to the Pendennis, and marrying 
him /”), and the entire history and character of Lady Castlewood, which 


* Of which, however, she diffidently says : “{ have had 
not presumption to call them so, with Carlyle on this — aici 




















elicit from Mrs. Jameson an honestly passionate “ O Mr. Thackeray ! this 
will never do!’? The social position of her sex, its anomalies and abuses, 
she discusses as she has done before, with energy of head and heart— 

oing over the old ground, but strewing flowers by the way, and not 
Cows of eloquence only, but good seed, which may take root, as she 
hopes, and spring up where the brambles and weeds are now, and show 
first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear, and so bear 
fruit an hundred-fold. Assuredly, these “‘common-places’”’ of hers, on 
the education, and the conventional status of women, whether to be as- 
sented to or dissented from, are not to be skipped. 

Of the apophthegmatic and sententious paseages in which the Common- 
place Book abounds, we have given few or no samples. They are often 
weighty in matter, and felicitous in manner; in substance full of mean- 
ing, and in form at once graceful and impressive. Some of them have 
the balanced antithesis dear to maxim-makers. Thus: ‘“ In what regards 
policy—government—the interest of the many is sacrificed to the few ; 
in what regards society, the morals and happiness of individuals are sa- 
crificed to the many.””? Again: “ We can sometimes love what we do 
dot understand, but it is impossible completely to understand what we do 
not love.”’ ‘I observe, that in our relations with the people around us, 
we forgive them more readily for what they do, which they can help, 
than for what they are, which they cannot help.’ ‘“ Men, it is generally 
allowed, teach better than women because they have been better taught 
the things they teach. Women train better than men because of their 
quick, instinctive perceptions and sympathies, and greater tenderness 
and patience.” With one or two other ethical fragments, quoted almost 
at hazard, we must draw to a close: 

“The bread of life is love ; the salt of life is work ; the sweetness of 
life, poesy ; the water of life, faith.” 

“In the same moment that we begin to speculate on the possibility of 
cessation or change in any strong affection that we feel, even from that 
or we may date its death :—it has become the fetch of the living 
ove, 

“Tf the deepest and best affections which God has given us sometimes 
brood over the heart like doves of peace,—they sometimes suck out our 
life-blood like vampires.’ 

“Why will teachers suppose that in confessing their own ignorance or 
admitting uncertainties they must diminish the respect of their pupils, 
or their faith in truth? I should say from my own experience that the 
effect is just the reverse. Iremember when a child, hearing a very cele- 
brated man profess his ignorance on some particular subject, and I felt 
awe-struck—it gave me a perception of the infinite,—as when looking up 
at the starry sky. What we unadvisedly cram into achild’s mind in the 
same form it has taken in our own, does not always healthily or imme- 
diately assimilate ; it dissolves away in doubts, or it hardens into preju- 
dice, instead of mingling with the life as trath ought to de.” 

Like fragments might be added without stint, but for a conspiracy be- 
tween Editor and compositor to hamper our notions of space. So we 
retire under cover of a Ciceronian phrase : Multa ejusmodi preferre pos- 
sum : sed genus ipsum videtis. 


THE HOME OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


As the tourist ascends from Sherwood Forest, leaves Bolsover, Hard- 
wick, and Newstead behind him, and passes the picturesque ruins of 
Wiogfield Manor, he comes. In the space of a dozen miles or so, upon the 
steep “cliffs,” and “tors,” and “carrs” of Criche ; and then suddenly 
opens before him one of the most beautiful scenes in all the Peak of 
Derbyshire—the streamlit vale of Holloway and the wooded slopes of 
Lea, backed by the heights of Matlock and Wirksworth, and touched and 
dashed all over with some of the most pleasing features of rural and in- 
dustrial life. Nearly in the centre of this scene, and adding much to 
its romantic interest, is a verdant knoll, or rather platform, occupied by 
an old English marsion, with its terraces and lawns, sheltered from the 
north and east by a lofty, cragged, and wooded upland, almost worthy 
the name of a mountain, the grey hamlet of Holloway—or as the na- 
tives call it, Ho’way—scattered not ungracefully upon its side, and 
crowning its summit. The gleaming and arrowy Derwent, the Cromford 
Canal, and the ambergate and Buxton Railway form far-winding and 
almost parallel lines below to the south and west ; and, whether freshen- 
ed by the spring-tide green, flushed with bloom of summer, or the still 
mellower tints of autumn, or sparkling in an unsullied mantle of hoar- 
frost, as I have often seen it on a bright winter’s day, it is a prospect 
that, once photographed on the soul, might, without a single historical 
association, remain “‘a joy for ever.” It is not, however, without its 
histories. , Yonder, on the top of Riber—once Righ Burgh—the ancient 
Britons and the Romans, probably also the Saxons, had in turn their 
warlike encampments, commanding on one side the Peak, and on the 
other the Plain, far almost as the eye could reach. Near at hand, if not 
visible, as we have already hinted, is Wingfield Manor, where in later 
times dwelt in confinement Mary, Queen of Scots; and equally near is 
Dethick, the home of young Anthony Babington, who was beheaded for 
trying to set her at liberty. In the folds of the valley beneath, just 
out of sound as out of sight, are the once famous factories of the Ark- 
wrights and the Strutts, the revolution of whose wheels revolutionised the 
character of the whole district, without interfering with its natural 
beauty ; and facing us is Alderwalsey of the Hurts, which has already, 
in one of its martial sons, furnished a victim to the war now raging in 
the Crimea ; while at the entrance to a small subsidiary vale, dwells 
earnest John Smedley and his amiable lady, who spends a large income 
in building schools and chapels for the people far and near—all signifi- 
cant footprints in the path of time. 

The native scene of my mother, who in her girlhood had been a shep- 
werdess in these mountain regions: it was ever to me a wild delight to 
rest on the heights and gaze on so lovely an amphitheatre, its blendings 
of life and character with nature’s primeval grandeur ; its patrician and 
rustic homes, that seemed to be growing out of the very bosom of the 
landscape, and sending up their blue columns of amok Yo the still 
bright heaven ; its waving woods and winding waters ; its lawn-like mea- 
dows and grazing flocks and herds ; its peaceful traffic and useful toil. 
But in the whole of the lovely view, never seemed a spot more fair or 
attractive than the old and many-gabled rural seat of Lea Hurst, on that 
central knoll, henceforth classic for ever—the English home of Florence 
Nightingale, whose name, like Grace Darling’s, now quickens the beat of 
millions of hearts. Some people are born with a genius for nursing and 
solacing, as much as others are with a genius for music or dancing, or 
poetry ; and Miss Nightingale may be regarded as the archetype of her 
order. Her spirit first showed itself in an interest for the sick poor in 
the hamlets around Lea Hurst, but at length found a sphere requiring 
more attention and energy in continental hospitals, and afterwards in 
London, where she took the office of matron to a retreat for decayed gen- 
tlewomen. And now she is gone tc tend and éo heal the wounds of the 
sufferers by the siege of Sebastopol. What a contrast to the quiet pas- 
toral retirement of this vale of Holloway, with its fire-side memories and 
its rural delights! They who love not war must still sorrow deeply over 
the fate of its victims ; and to such, even now, amid all the din of arms, 
the beautiful and beneficent name of Florence Nightingale cometh sweetly 
as flute-notes in a storm.” And in after ages, when humanity mourns— 
as mourn it will—over the blotches and scars which battle and fire shall 
have left on the face of this else fair world, like a stream of sunlight 
through the cloud with which the present strife will shade the historic 
page of civilisation, will shine down upon it, brighter and brighter, the 
memory of the heroic Maiden of Lea Hurst, till all nations shall have 
learnt to “do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly before God,” and 
covetousness, war, and tyranny shall be no more.—Dr. Spencer, T. Hall. 


A SEA AND A LAND STORY. 
For the Albion. 
THE LIEUTENANT ON SHORE. 

“Hola! my dear lieutenant,” bellowed a voice in my ear. I turned, 
and beheld the enthusiastic Grenouille. 

“How are you?” I enquired, directly I became convinced of the iden- 
tity of the individual before me—“I am delighted to see you. You have 
got over your wounds very fast!” 

“Come, come, none of your joking! ’’ responded the son of Gaul. 

“Where did you spring from?” I continued. 

“Oh, never mind that ; I have not time to tell you. Answer one ques- 
ne you engaged for this evening?” 

“ 0. 


“So much the better. Vive Ja bagatelle/”’ and the little Frenchman 
cut no end of entrechats, and nearly toppled me over in his frantic en- 
deavour to embrace me. 

“ What the deuce is the row?” interrogated I, quite bewildered by the 
grotesque antics of my friend. 

“Get a horse ; vite / vite!” 

“Why? Where are you going?” 

“Tam off to El Retiro; you must come. Don Enrique told me I was 





to bring a friend. Such a tertulia—the Admiral—tbe President—all the 
world will be there.”’ 

Numerous other queries were put and answered in the same excited 
manner, The end of it was, I found myself astride a borse, in my best: 
uniform, trotting beside the sprightly Gaul. 

Before I proceed further, it may not be out of place to say somethin 
about my friend and myself. Monsieur Alfred de Grenouille bad join 
the maritime force of the newly-formed Republic of Chile, some twelve 
months prior to our meeting. He was a little man, with nothing out of 
the common in his general appearance, save an immense black beard and 
small fiery eyes. The former gave him an air of ferocity that made one 
almost fancy he belonged to some piratical gang; the latter, by its 
wicked twinkle, proved that he had a lurking devil within, that would 
stand no nonsense from a stranger. Though he held the same rank in 
the service as myself, i. e. a lieutenancy, Grenouille was wofully deficient 
in seamanship ; but then he differed, in this respect, very little from most 
of those who sported the patriot uniform. His courage was undoubted, 
and he had shown on more than one occasion thut Ja belle France was 
not disgraced in him. He displayed so much impetuosity, when there 
was anything to be done that would forward the good cause, that he 
gained the good opinion of every one interested in the successful issue of 
the struggle for liberty then raging; and the only reason why he had 
not attained a more prominent position in the navy was his lack of sea 
lore. 

Among a host of very good qualities one little failing showed itself, 
which, when one recollects the country the man came from, could hardly 
be called a fault. The weakness I speak of was a partiality for the so- 
ciety of the fair sex, that often brought my friend into serious scrapes. 
Indeed, so fond was he of lavishing his petits soins upon las senoritas, 
that he once or twice was guilty of neglecting the duty he owed to the 
flag he sailed under. Numerous were the trophies this gay Lothario pos- 
sessed of his powers of fascination ; endless the love affairs he was en- 
gaged in! It was in consequence of his paying a too-marked attention 
to the spouse of an officer in the Chilian army, that he had to fight a duel . 
with the jealous husband, in the which he, Grenouille, got severely. 
wounded. That there was no cause for the severe measures of the Chile- 
no captain I firmly believe ; for my friend assured me, parole d'honneur, 
he meant nothing. In answer to my recommending him to give up such 
flirtations, for the future, he shrugged his shoulders and said, ‘Mon cher, 
la vie est bien béte sans l'amour. Place aux dames, cotite qu’il cottte, 
Vamour avant tout.’ Such then was Alfred de Grenouille ; brave as a 
lion, he cared not for danger—the cannon’s roar was a pleasure to him ; 
but the bright eyes of woman were too much for him. He could stand 
immovable before a whole regiment blazing at him ; place him beside a 
pair of brilliant oven, and he was lost—totally destroyed ! 

As for myself, I had enlisted in the Chilian service, about the same 
time as the gentleman I have been speaking of. I had been present at 
the cutting out of the Maria, a Spanish brig, from under the batteries 
of Talchuano, shortly after I had donned the patriot colours. The Fates, 
as if desirous of favouring me, ordained that I should be on board the 
Lantaro, when that frigate so nearly succeeded in making a prize of the 
Esmeralda. Our gallant Captain, O’Brien, boarded her, and with a 
handful of men to back him drove her crew below. The patriot vessel, 
through some mistake, got separated from the enemy, who, gaining cou- 
rage by the absence of the Lantaro’s guns, rushed upon deck and over- 
powered the deserted few who were in possession. Poor O’Brien fell. 
fighting for the flag he had adorned by his bravery ; the heels of the Roy- 
alist frigate alone prevented our retrieving our fatal error. At the cap- 
ture ofthe Regina Maria Ysabel,1 was wounded, and had only been 
re-appointed, a few days, to the Lantaro, when Grenouille saluted me in 
his boisterous manner. 

It did not take long for our horses to pass through the Almendral, and, . 
after a short gallop up a rather steep ascent, to convey us to the hacien- 
da of Don Enrique. As the estate of this worthy patriot is one of the 
most picturesque I have ever met in my many travels, I have, at the risk 
of being deemed tedious, ventured to add a description of its varied, 
beauties. 

The hacienda of El Retiro, so called from the loneliness of its situa- 
tion, lies contiguous to the old post road that connects Santiago, the Ca- 
pital of the Republic of Chile, with its seaport Valparaiso. The villa 
stands on a grassy slope, that stretches down to the dusty highway. There 
is not another domicile, of any description, to be met with near the es- 
tate, as Senor Morales would deem it sacrilege if any save his own man- 
sion were allowed to intrude upon the privacy of that sequestered little 
glen. Indeed, even the white walls and gaudy red tiles of one solitary 
residence seemed to deprive the scenery around of a great deal of its wild 
beauty.— When we dismounted from our horses, before the principal en- 
trance of the house, we were both struck with admiration at the splendid 
panoramie view before us; and we stood sometime ere we could suffi- 
ciently overcome our wonder to enable us to appreciate the glorious 
spectacle. Around us lay luxurious green prados, amid whose fertile 
plains meandered a babbling silver rivulet, o’ersheltered by dense masses 
of verdant coppice ; whilst, rising on every hand, wooded slopes curtail- 
ed but did not detract from the landecape. Towering to the skies behind 
these pigmy cerros, soared the snow-capped peaks of the blue Cordille- 
ras ; while, as if to prevent any one with too critical an eye from saying 
the view was monotonous, a distant glimpse of the placid waters of the 
Pacific might be seen through a narrow gorge. That noble range, the 
Andes, presented an aspect, at the time of our arrival, that defies all de- 
scription. The golden rays of the setting sun were playing upon their 
elevated crests, tinging the white canopy that enfolded them with the 
most exquisite tints that ever gladdened a painter’s eye. What pencil 
could do justice to those delicate changes, that took place in the arran 
ment of the shades of colour? What a master touch would be required 
to give to canvas the varying hues that stole across the mountains’ hoary 
brow !—now gliding from the palest amber into the faintest blush of 
pink—now faunting in a rich vesture of crimson—then dying away into 
a sober purple—and at last, as the sun sinks further below the blue hori- 
zon, standing clear and well defined against a ruddy background, in all 
the purity of their pristine whiteness! A rich deep hue of indigo per- 
vades the lower hills that cluster at the feet of those stupendous moun- 
tain giants, whose vast expanse reflects, in pale cobalt, the cloudless sky 
that rolls above! I felt my imagination take wings, and soar amid the 
realms of fairy land. I became as one entranced ; dead to all around, 
save the matchless vista that opened on every side around me. Visions 
of indescribable sweetness floated through my brain, to be succeeded by 
others as enchanting, Grenouille, I felt sure by his silence, was drink- 
ing in as well as myself the magnificence of the scene. The charm was 
dispelled by the tolling of the vesper-bell that was borne upon the soft 
breath of evening ; and with a sigh we turned to enter the house. 

“ En hora buena, Don Alfredo !”’ sung a sweet voice as we crossed the 
thresh-hold ; and a smiling donced/a, in bud of womanhood, rushed up to 
my companion, who was not backward in returning the greeting, doffing 
his cap, and seizing the fair stranger’s taper fingers in his rough hand. 

I was introduced to the young lady, and was informed that she was the 
only daughter of Senor Morales. She was delighted to know me; had 
often heard of me from my friend ; and in less than five minutes Dona 
Zemilda and myself were as friendly as if we had known each other for an 
age. It did not require a very large amount of the perceptive faculties 
to see that my friend was on exceedingly good terms with the whole 
household ; and, with my knowledge of his character, that la Senorita 
had contrived to make a deep impression upon his sensitive heart. 

Before eight o’clock, the best part of the compary had arrived ; but I 
am sorry to say neither the Admiral nor the President were among the 
invited guests. On questioning by brother-in-arms on this point, he can- 
didly confessed that it was a ruse on his part to get me to join him, ashe 
os particularly desirous that I should see the charming daughter of our 

ost. 

“ All very well, amigo mio,” replied I; “ but please recollect you 
have made me damage my best uniform coat.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed he,—“ not much harm done. The Spaniards are 
rich enough to afford you another.” And off he went, leaving me to my 
ill humour, whilst he danced with the present object of his adoration. 

The evening past over with a great deal of glee. There were songs 
without end of the most patriotic description, and new canciones bawled 
out by some rural improvisatores, all treating of the never-failing pas- 
sion. The airs were generally of a very pretty melancholy turn—one 
song in particular beginning, “Una nina por caprichio,”’ I thought 
exceedingly touching. At intervals Yerba maté would be handed 
round, and the dombil/a would pass from mouth to mouth till the maté - 
cup was drained ; which being accomplished, the Zamaculla, an in- 
describable national dance, would be gone through, and da capo the 
same performances would be recommenced. I noticed that once or twice 
Grenouille and the object of his passion disappeared from the festivities, 
to have a quiet chat in the corridor. The old lady of course saw all these 
little goings on, and from her unconcerned look I anticipated that “le 
Chevalier de Grenouille” was hooked. At this I much marvelled, for I 
thought he was anything but a marrying man ; his affection for the fair 
sex being, in my opinion, a great deal too general to allow of his becom- 
ing the lawful property of one solitary individual. 
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time to be off; every 
Be ‘het thought we were pm nacee Aa on the good nature of our 
bent. He looked at me with surprire, and burst out langhing— 
“ What are you grinning at?” 1 enquired. } 
“ Why, you foolish fellow, do you think I am going to run the risk of 
preaking wy neck, by returning to the port to night’ No, no; we sleep 
” 





ere. ‘ 

“Sleep here! 5 

«Yes ; 80 make yourself easy. : 

And so it was. Wrapped up in numerous ponchos, we past the night 
upon the floor. My spirit groaned within me ; and at every turn I made, 
] mentally exclaimed, ‘‘ My poor uniform!” 

Reader have you ever been in Portugal? If not take my word for it 
that the Chilian fleas are a great deal more vicious, and decidedly more 
active, than are the Portugese gentlemen of that tribe, 1 can stand a 
good deal ; but ** pulgas” are my detestation. Imagine the amount of 
sleep I got, when I tell you that whole armies marched and eounter- 
marched across my body, all through the weary night. Some men there 
are can bear anything. Grenouille appeared to be one of these happy 
few ; for no sooner had he grunted out “ Buenos noches,” than be was 
fast in the arms of Morpheus, snoring like a trooper; nor did he even 
give one convulsive kick, or evince the least sign of being annoyed. Oh! 
happy rascal !—( In consequence of the arrival of the Liverpool steam- 
er, the conclusion is postponed until next week.) 





Kupervial Parlianent. 


THE WAR; THE GOVERNMENT ; COMPLAINTS. 
House of Commons, Monday, Feb. 19, 


On the first order of the day for going into Committee of Supply. 

Mr. LAYARD rose to call attention to the present state of affairs, and 
to the actual condition of the country, which was supposed, he said, to 
be standing almost upon the brink of ruin. He adverted first to the com- 

ition of the Government, to which was to be confided the conduct of 
one of the greatest wars ever intrusted to any Administration. That 
Government was almost identical with the last; it behoved Parliament 
therefore to consider what the late Government had done, and how far 
those members who remained were worthy of its confidence. After 
glancing at the alleged deficiencies of the late Administration in regard 
to their diplomacy, the blockade of the Russian ports, and the Fereign 
Enlistment Act, he continued [according to the report]. Supposing that 
the hon. and learned gentleman the member for Sheffield [Mr. Roebuck] 

his motion for the appointment of a committee, what was to be 
done? He {Mr. Layard] had already expressed his opinion of that 
committee, to which opinion he adhered. If the committee were hon- 
estly and fairly worked, going into full details, it must, toa certain 
extent, ’2 injurious to the conduct of public business [hear], more 
especially if the conduct of those actually in the Administration was 
to be canvassed, because there were members of the present Admin- 
istration who were also members of the late Administration, and who 
were consequently among those who were blamed for the present state of 
affairs. The House, therefore, would be, by its committee, sitting in 
judgment on the present Administration. There was, however, but one 
ground upon which the motion of the hon. and learned gentleman could 
be rejected. That would be if they saw new, untried men, who should 
hold out such a programme as would insure the confidence of the country. 
Then, no doubt, hon. members would willingly have voted with the Gov- 
ernment, but how could they now, when the Cabinet was placed on the 
same footing as it stood a few days since? 

It becomes again then (continued the hon. member), a vote of confi- 
dence in the Administration ; and am I to vote confidence to-day in those 
upon whom I voted censure but a week ago? It is said that there is a 
new programme ; but is there anything in the programme which should 
induce the House to alter the decision at which it but a few days since 
arrived? What are the remedies which the noble lord proposes? Does 
he propose to sweep away any existing evil; does he propose to cut at 
the bottom of any existing wrong ; does he propose to recall any indivi- 
dual? No; but he proposes a series of commissions to go out to inquire 
into the conduct of persons implicated. Surely we have sufficient facts 
before us to enable us to judge as to that without commissions. Take 
the commissariat for example ;—we know that we have a gentleman at 
the head of the commissariat against whom I have nothing to say except 
that he is somewhere about 70 years old, and that he was an eminent 
officer in the Peninsular war. Beyond that, we have this fact, that the 
commissariat is in such a state thatthe men are starved for want of food. 
Are not those two facts sufficient to authorize the recall of the man who 
is at the head of the commissariat, without sending out a commission to 
inquire who would, perhaps, allow him to continue his office with impu- 
nity for a month or two longer? [Hear, hear.] Look at the medical 
department. It is nearly three months since a commission was sent out 
to inquire into the state of the medical staff. The same state of things, 
however, still exists. Dr. Hall is still at the head of the medical com- 
mission ; and Mr. Lawson, after being reprimanded for conduct which the 
commander-in-chief characterized as disgraceful, instead of being removed 
from his office, is sent first to Scutari, where he is put at the head of the 
hospital, and he is then removed to Rhodes. At least, I asked a ques- 
tion upon the subject the other night, and [ suppose that statement to be 
trae. (Hear, hear.] Well, but will you gain anything more by the pro- 
posed commission into the commissariat than you have gained by that 
medical commission? Clearly not. Whom have you appointed to con- 
duct this sew commission? I will not say one word against Sir J. M‘- 
Neill, for I believe that no man in this country has shown greater ability 
than he has done. He is a man of the highest ability, for whom I have 
the highest respect. [Hear, hear.] I have seen him, and he said, that 
he went out upon this office because he believed that it was a great act 
of duty to go and he could not refuse. But Sir J. M‘Neill is no longer 
@ young man. His health is so bad that he has been compelled to refuse 
oflices of high trust and consideration for which his eminent abilities fully 
qualified him, and he has now undertaken this kind of second-rate duty 
of going out to inquire into the commissariat. But how I ask can he go 
into all the corners of the camp amid cold, and damp, and dirt? Why, 
you can’t ask him to doit. I say that it is physically impossible for him 
to perform the duty which will be cast upon him ; and, like every other 
man employed by the late Government or the present Government—for 
they are the same thing—Sir J. M‘Neill will lose his well-earned repu- 
tation, He will not be able to cure the evil, and you will place upon his 
head the fault and the blame which really lie with others. [Hear.] 

You are going to send a commission also to inquire into the transport 
system. Isurely thought that we had evidence enough of that. Who is 
at the head of the transports at Balaklava? Captain Christie, an old 
gentleman, upwards of 70 years of age—a gallant gentleman, no doubt ; 
but he cannot leave his ship after dark for fear of a catarrb, which might 
endanger his existence. 1 know that he is often five or six days with- 
out being able to land at Balaklava. Are you surprised, then, that Ba- 
laklava harbour should be in the state it was ; and do you want a com- 
mission to inquire how old Captain Christie is or what is the state of 
Balaklava? Why, there is not a boy in the streets of London whocould 
not answer the last question for you, at all events. [Hear, hear.] What 
Wwe want are men, and not commissions. (Hear, hear.] Make up your 
mind to put an end to this system at once, and to cut at the real root 
of the evil. Depend upon it, you will be obliged to do it at last, for 
the country will compel you. When, at the time of the Revolution, the 

rench army was reduced to that state to which our army isreduced, what 
did the French Constituent Aesembly do? They sent out their own mem- 
bers, men who had no party considerations, who cared not for aristocra- 
tic influences, who went out determined to sacrifice those who were 
guilty, regardless of persons, and who did so. The result was that in a 
few months that army achieved deeds which were unparalieled in the his- 
tory of the world. (Hear.] You should adopt the same step as was taken 

y the French Constituent Assembly, or the country will compel you to 
adopt it. The country is sick of these commissions ; the country wants 
® man ; don’t let me be told that you cannot find a man—that is an in- 
sult to the common sense of the country. If your man, however, must be 

0 years old, a member of Brookes’s, and one who has always voted with 

¢ Government, I grant you that you may not ‘ind one of that class and 
stamp fitted for the duties which are required of him. But, when I see 
bo all sides of this great country works unequalled in magnitude since 
be e beginning of the world ; when I see men who from small means have 
png the position which they now enjoy ; when I see around me an 
Pr of money and internal resources which are unequalled in the his- 
the 4 a , to tell me that you can’t find a man to put in order 
on arbour of Balaklava, or to bring it into a state of efficiency, is, I 

t & positive insult to the common sense of this country. [Cheers.] 
Gat wenn _~ opinion of the army as to who ought to command 

v "oe y not . them go to the ballot-box? If you went to the Artil- 

the ines ver the e, and said, “ Now, every one write upon a piece of paper 
Artillere 0! Yo man whom he thinks most competent to command the 
¥, and put it into the ballot-box ;” there would be but one name 


had departed. I hinted to 
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man? If you want to act vigorously don’t send a man an implied cen- 
sure, and then when you are asked whether he is recalled, say that he is 
not recalled, when you have insulted him, and know that he must come 
home. Is that worthy of the country ?—Is it manly?—Is it English; 
No. Ifa man is incompetent, recall him; but if he is not incompetent, 
have the manliness to say that he is not so, and stand by him. If you 
will do that, I undertake to say that the country will support you to a 
man. [Hear, hear.] Well, such are the propositions contained in the 
noble lord’s speech. I have perused it very carefully, and, with the ex- 
ception of allowing Lord Raglan to be a kind of head scavenger, there 
appears to be nothing else proposed by the Government. Yes, there is 
one other thing. You are sending out General Simpson to look after the 
staff and to make alterations and reports. Thatisagreat mistake. You 
cannot go on with such a system of divided authority. General Simpson 
may be the ablest military man that ever lived—he may be the man of 
all others whom you should have chosen for an appointment of this kind 
under other circumstances ; but, I ask, is it fair to Lord Raglan—is it 
fair to the public service—to send out a man in the position of General 
Simpson? [Hear, hear.] If you had in this country a regularly organ- 
ized staff of which General Simpson was the head—having risen through 
all the grades of that staff, as the head of the staff in France rises— that 
would be another thing. But you make a new appointment; and you 
send out a man to look into the conduct of Lord Raglan’s staff, the mem- 
bers of which he has appointed himself. Now, has Lord Raglan assented 
to this, or has he not? Does he admit that his staff is incompetent, or 
does he not? Ifhe does admit that it is incompetent, why not send 
home the officers who compose it? But if he does not, how are you in- 
sulting him by sending out men to inquire into it? [Loud cries of Hear, 
hear.] Do not send ont all these commissions. It you must have in- 
quiry, send out a man in whom you have confidence ; and if he wiil not 
dine every day with the officers of the staff, but will do as I did, and go 
about and mix with the regimental officers, I will warrant that he will 
learn in a very few days where the real evil exists. [Hear, hear.] 

So much for the actual measures suggested by the Government, for I 
see no definite proposals beyond these. There is nothing said about the 
Horse-Guards. I thought everybody admitted that that was a great 
sink of iniquity; and there is one hon. gentleman in particular. who 
with extraordinary zeal made a most telling speech against the system 
and his colleagues upon the subject. There is nothing about a thorough 
reform of the Horse-Guards in any proposition of the Government. 
(Hear, hear.] I don’t want to look at mere facts alone, but I want to 
look at principles—not that I wish the Government to say that in a few 
hours they will carry out those principles, but that they will be prepared 
in a general sense to act upon them. There is the motion of the noble 
lord the member for Huddersfield, for instance, with regard to the sys- 
tem of promotion in the army ; surely the Government might have said 
something about that. [Hear, hear.] Depend upon it the country will 
not be satisfied with the appointment of 60 sergeants. They are no 
longer in a humour to take as a concession and a privilege that which 
they demand as a principle and a right. Unless a radical change is ef- 
fected in the Horse Guards, depend upon it that the country will not be 
satisfied with anything that you may do. [Hear, hear.] The Government 
themselves admit that the state of the army is desperate. I saw with 
considerable surprise a passage in a speech made recently by the right 
hon. gentleman who till lately held the office of Secretary at War, and 
which is so remarkable that, perhaps, the House will permit me to read 
it. The right hon. gentleman says,— 


“ We have had that war to wage by the instrumentality of an army 
which is one of the finest and noblest that ever left the shores of Eng- 
land—which never met an enemy except to conquer, but which, I regret 
to say, has met with an enemy more fell and more dangerous to it than 
the actual foe,—that is, disease.” 


Is there nothing else which it has met with; is there no neglect-—no 
mal-administrstion which it has encountered? [Aear.] 


“By which it has been crippled to a fearful extent, and has had to 
undergo privations aud hardships which have been borne with a heroism 
almost unexampled, but which may be and must be attributed to causes that 
require searching investigation, in order that the proper remedy may be 
applied, and that the blame, if blame there be, should fall upon the right 
shoulders, This inquiry it behoves the Government to lose no time in 
instituting,” 

That is rather a strange observation for a member of the Government, 

Tt has been the fashion, perhaps too indiscriminately, to heap blame 
upon the heads of those who are themselves engaged in carrying on the 
operations in the Crimea ; and I say to those who may think that this 
is deserved, that there are others besides those who have been engaged 
in those operations—that there are others besides those whose business 
it is to minister to the wants of our army who are to blame for these 
transactions. Itis better upon these subjects always to speak plainly 
the whole truth, however unpalatable it may be, and therefore I say that 
many of those who have been the most forward to decry what has been 
done, and to censure those who have been charged with its execution, 
have been apt to forget how much may be their own share of that blame 
which ought to be ascribed to those throngh whose errors those evils 
have unfortunately happened.” 


He then goes on to insinuate that it is to the House of Commons refu- 
sing to support an army equal to the emergencies of the public service 
that this state of things is to be attributed. Now, I will willingly meet 
that hon. gentleman upon those grounds. It is very easy to throw the 
blame from one person to another. The general in command says that 
he is crippled by the authorities athome. The Government at home say 
that he does not pursue the instructions which are sent out tohim. He 
throws it upon the regimental officers. The right hon. gentleman says 
that the soldiers are to blame. Every one concerned blames every one 
else, and, at last, all agree to blame the House of Commons. Well, let 
us investigate the accuracy of that charge. Ifit be the House of Com- 
mons that is to blame, let the people of this country force the House of 
Commons to do its duty. (Hear, hear.] I, for one, do not believe that 
the blame is to be attributed to the House of Commons. I see by the 
estimates that this House bas year after year voted sums of money almost 
sufficient to support the armies of France, or of the other great continen- 
tal Powers. [Hear, hear.] It is not, then, the fault of the House of 
Commons, but it is to the maladministration of the money which has 
been voted that the real blame is to be attributed. I do not believe that 
the most urgent Reformer has ever objected to a vote taken for a good 
purpose—no man objects to such votes; but what is objected to is the 
system of favouritism and the general system at the Horse Guards. 

If the noble lord at the head of the Government intends to act on simi- 
lar principles, how can he ask for the confidence and support of those 
who feel that all this misery, that the heartrending and horrible condi- 
tion of our army, is mainly owing to the state of things at the Horse 
Guards? I will tell the House where the mischief lies, There is, in 
the first place, a general fear of taking any responsibility ; every one 
is afraid to act with vigour, and, with the permission of the House, I 
will mention two anecdotes to illustrate my position :—i)ne day, as I 
was going up to the lines of the army, in company with a gallant officer, 
we met a number of carts containing men suffering from disease and 
wounds, some of whom I believe died on the passage down, and with 
that convoy there were only two or three guards,—privates of the line. 
I was astounded that there was no medical man in charge of so many 
wounded and sick men, and I went to Lord Raglan and he was brought 
to see that convoy. Lord Raglan exeressed that indignation which every 
honourable and humane man must feel at such a circumstance, and he 
instituted an inquiry. It was found that the medical man and officers 
had neglected their duty, and Lerd Raglan published a general order 
in which he stated that the conduct of certain persons had been disgrace- 
ful, but he added that he would spare their feelings and not mention 
their names. [Loud cries of “Hear, hear.”] I can honour and re- 
verence those feelings in a man, but I cannot honour or reverence such feel- 
ingsinageneral. [Cheers.] What was the result? I will tell the House. 
Two days afterwards, some marines having been landed from the fleet 
and put under the command of the colonel who had the charge of Balak- 
lava, they were employed upon the same duty as the troops of the line. 
At night, while on guard, one of the men was seized with cholera, and 
was taken to the hospital, but the medical man refused to leave his 
bed, saying that the man conld not be admitted, as he was a marine. He 
was then taken to another hospital, where he was also refused admit- 
tance, and the poor fellow was left upon the shore to die. That circum- 
stance came to the notice of Lord Raglan, and what course did he adopt? 
He condemned the medical officers, but he said that he had recently 
issued a general order reflecting on the conduct of medical officers, and 
if he so soon issued another, confidence in the medical staff would be 
destroyed. I do not want to say a single word against Lord Raglan. 
I believe Lord Raglan to be an amiable and a good man, but what I say is, 
that it is not for amiable and good men alone to command armies, The 
men to command armies should be men of iron will and unflinching de- 





termination—men ready to sacrifice relations, private friends—even all 
they hold dear in the world, if it be necessary to do so, in order to per- 
form what is an aeeire oq 2 [Cheers. ] 

If you go on in the way you have commenced, depend upen it —before 

very few months have elapsed there will be but a small remnant of that 
gallant army. Commissions will only increase the evil, and shelter those 
who ought to be called to account for their misdeeds. [Hear, hear.] 
Send out a man of vigour who will cut at the root of the evil, who will 
spare no one or nothing ifhe deems it to be his duty to cut itdown. If 
you do so at once, there may be a chance of saving the survivors of your 
gallant army ; if you do not, they will all perish, and on your heads be 
their blood. [Cheers.] 1am told by the right hon. gentleman the Sec- 
retary for the Colonies that the British army is not accustomed to great 
campaigns, and that we cannot, therefore, do that which can be done by 
the French. Well, Sir, that it not true. I do not mean to impugn the 
right hon. gentleman’s veracity ; but what I mean is, that the assumption 
is false. Are not our campaigns and battles in India greater than those 
of the French in Algiers? Has there been a battle in Algiers greater than 
that of Sobraon, or a campaign greater than that of Affghanistan? Are 
the services of men engaged in such campaigns to be sur by those 
of men who have spent their lives in idleness? Through a mean and 
paltry jealousy you do not employ mea who have saved your colonies, 
who have maintained the dignity of the country, and who have safely ex- 
tricated armies from situations of great peril. And why not? Because 
they are nol in the service of the Crown, but take pay from the Hast In- 
dia Company. And for that reason you pass by men who have led their 
troops to glory, who have seen great campaigns, and you sead out men 
of 70 years of age, who have never seen war, and whoscarcely know how 
to put a regiment through its evolutions, but who happen to possess Par- 
liamentary influence or family connexion. [Hear, hear.] Such a state 
of things in the present age is monstrous—it is intolerable. 
I am told that by taking this course I am pulling down the aristo- 
cracy. What did one of the ablest men in this country write three 
months ago? He wrote, “If this army perishes, depend upon it it will 
be the greatest blow ever struck at the aristocracy of this country.” 
This country is coming to the opinion that you have sacrificed yourselves 
because you will not allow men of talent to come between you and your 
nobility, and you have raised a voice that will take more trouble to al- 
lay than you may think. It issaid by some that the Times is raising 
this cry, as if there was magic in Printing-house-square. Perhaps Charles 
I. said that the revolution which he thought was ruining the country was 
the result of the Puritan preachers, not seeing that it was the revolution 
which made the Puritan preachers. It was not Rosseau or Voltaire 
who made the general feeling of the French people, but it was the gene- 
ral feeling of the French people that made them; and so now, it is not 
the Times which is causing the public indignation of the pase of this 
country, but it is the public indignation of the people of this country 
which has forced the Times to adopt the course it has adopted. No, 
sir ; it is not the Times which has caused this indignation, it is the mis- 
government and mismanagement which have taken place. [Cheers.] Do 
you think that the Times woald be what it is if it met your views—if 
it deceived the country as you deceive the country: If you want to 
have the position the Times has—if you want to be backed by the people 
of this country—do as the Times has done. Come forward boldiy, and 
tell us what you yourselves think of the present state of affairs, not what 
you want others to thiak. [Cheere.] 

There are many other points upon which I should like to bear the 
opinion of the Government. We are told—and I believe the statement 
to be well founded—that a noble lord the leader of the late Government 
in this house is going on a mission to Vienna ; that he is to take a place 
once filled by Lord Castlereagh, but is he going upon the same principles 
as Lord Castlereagh? Are the “four points’ to be the basis of negotia- 
tions? Do the Government now take the same views they took a few 
weeks ago, when we were told that the Cabinet was under the influence 
of the supporters of the head of the late Government? The noble lord 
might have told us whether he was willing to accept peace on any terms 
—whether the country was going to engage in prolonged hostilities— 
whether it was proposed to engage on our behalf oppressed nationalities 
—whether the Circassians would be assisted by us or not—he might, in 
short, have conveyed some notion to the House of his foreign policy. The 
question is of such immense importance that we have a right to ask for 
plain and distinct information upon these poiats, How is our position 
with regard to France? I do not wish to enter into any subject which 
it would be dangerous to touch upon in a public assembly at a time like 
the present ; but I would ask, does it never sirike you that the people of 
Engtand are placed in a position to bring upon them, on the part of our 
neighbours, feelings which we most dislike? Do you not feel that the 
country may bitterly rue what bas happened, not on account of our own 
interest, but on account of the impression—the intolerable impression— 
made by it upon those who are, perhaps, enemies at heart, although they 
may now appear in the guise of friends? Does the Government forget 
that we occupy this position in the face of the world, with the eyes of all 
Europe upon us, and then do they hesitate in taking the necessary steps, 
or do they permit family considerations to fetter their course of action? 
To do so would be to become a laughingstock to the whole world, and to 
show that we can no longer hold the high place we now hold, but that 
we shall offer an easy prey to those who may seek our destruction. 

I hope the noble lord will not consider me impertiment if I refer to his 
preecent position. No man bad more general sympathy throughout 
England, or throughout Europe, than the noble lord. As I have pre- 
viously told him, I have heard bis name repeatad in every variety of 
form throughout Europe ; that name was a magic name, as the represen- 
tative of the great principles of liberty. That reputation was so bright 
that even the betrayed Sicilians of 1848 could not tarnish it; it had 
passed through every storm in this House unblemished, and the whole of 
this House was ready to support the noble lord when he took office, be- 
cause it was felt that in a moment of national difficulty he had under- 
taken a national task. Will the people of Eogland uow be satisfied with 
what has been done? It is the nature of the English people to be patient 
and long-suffering ; but the time comes when public fevling, with the 
force of a torrent, causes itself to be beard. It was so in the case of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, of the Reform Bil!, and of Free Trade. 
You may say now that the people are quiet, that the lake is still, but 
you have no security that it will continue so. A storm will arise, and, 
unless you do something to prevent it, not only you, but others besides 
you, will be shipwrecked. Sir, the state of public feeling at this moment 
I believe to be one which should be viewed with the greatest anxiety and 
pain by those who sit in this House. ({Hear.] The country is not satis- 
fied. [Hear.] The country, irrespective of men’s qualifications at this 
moment, I believe, want to see whether they cannot be governed by 
something new. [‘ Hear,’ and a laugh.] They don’t wish to sve tue 
same parties in power over and over again. [Hear, bear.] I have no 
doubt that a Cavendish in the Cabinet is a very important thing, but the 
public think more of 20,000 lives than they do of a Cavendish. [Cheers.] 
It will not do. The people of England want thorough and complete re- 
form, and, if the noble Jord had thought of the wishes of Englishmen, we 
should have had a Cabinet which at least might have appealed to the 
House of Commons with some confidence for its support. [ entreat the 
noble lord to reflect once more, for his own sake and for the sake of the 
people of this country. By continuing in his present course he will lose 
all confidence and ali support. By turning from it he wil! save his own 
reputation and save this great nation. [Loud cheers] : 

General PEEL said he had voted against Mr. Roebuck’s motion, not 
because he denied the evils in questions, or because he treated the mo- 
tion as a vote of non-confidence in the Government, but because he had 
no confidence in the tribunal, believing a committee of that House to be 
the worst tribunal for trying such a question, and that the causes of the 
evils which had befallen our army were so evident that no committee was 
required to discover them. The war bad been entered upon with inade- 
quate means ; with such means more had been attempted than any army 
could accomplish. ‘ 

Lord PALMERSTON was, he said, the last to find fault with any man 
who blamed any part of our administrative system, but he protested 
against the language he had heard from Mr. Layard, who had talked of 
the degradation of this country and of its becoming the laughing-stock 
of Europe. He lamented the sufferings of the army, and he admitted 
that those sufferings had been aggravated by want of management on 
the part of those who had the administration of the details ; but these 
mistakes had not been confined to the British troops ; he had pretty good 
ground for asserting that the sick and wounded in the camp of the Rus- 
sians amounted to 35,000 men. These sufferings arose from physical 
causes in the power of no man to control. After a brief reply to some 
parts of Mr. Layard’s speech, Lord Palmerston added that he was satis- 
fied that the people of this country looked more deeply into these things 
than that gentleman supposed, and that when they saw a Government 
established in consequence of the failure of two attempts, they would 
feel that men who undertook the conduct of affairs in such circamstances 
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that they would give their support to such men, not forcing themselves 
upon the country, but coming forward at an et ae . The Govern- 
ment threw themselves upon the generosity of Parl 
try, and he was conviaced that, with their support, in spite of trifling re- 
verses, they would carry the contest to a successful issue, and, whether 
by an honourable peace now, or by force of arms hereafter, place the 
country upon a proud footing of security. , 
After some remarks by Mr. J. Philimore, Mr. Warner, and Major Reid, 
the House went into committee of supply upon the Army Estimates. 
Mr. F. PEEL prefaced the details of the estimates by remarking that 
they differed from the estimates of the current year—first, in the in- 
creased number of men—namely, 178,645 (exclusive of the troops in 
India, of the foreign corps, and of the embodied militia,) which exceeded 
the vote of last year by 35,869 men ; secondly, in the large augmenta- 
tion of many of the services heretofore included in the estimates, and in 
the creation of new departments, such as the land transport corps. He 
then stated the manner in which the increase was distributed over the 
entire army, and explained the various items. The charge for the effec- 
tive land forces was £7,353,000—an excess over the charge of last year 
of £2,630,000. The charge for the embodied militia was £3,813,000. 
The total amount for effective and non-effective services was £13,721,000. 
The total strength of the =a for the coming year, exclusive of artille- 
ry, engineers, and the troops in India, was 193,595 of all ranks, of which 
number 14,950 would consist of foreigners ; and this formed the first vote 
submitted to the committee, the discussion of which, embracing various 
matters connected with the prosecution of the war, occupied the rest of 
the evening. yr 
Lord PALMERSTON, in the course of a general reply to objections, 
vindicated the policy of the Government in the conduct of hostilities, 
their main object being, he observed, to cripple the Russian power in the 
Black Sea, where alone an effectual blow could be struck, leaving the land 
frontier, of Turkey to the protection of Austria. He stated likewise, as 
the reason why the Government had not hitherto succeeded in putting 
the Foreign Enlistment Act in operation, that the language used in the 
@ebates in Parliament had created such a feeling of indignation through- 
out the continent, that persons who bad been prepared to take letters of 
service in Germany had thrown them up, declaring that they were una- 
ble to raise a man. With regard to the deficiencies of the army, he added, 
they arose not from want of supplies, but from want of arrangements 
for conveying to the men and borses the things sent out for them ; these 
deficiencies would be remedied by the Government. 
This vote, and the next, for the sum of £7,353,804, having been 
agreed to, the Chairman wasordered to report progress. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Thursday, Feb. 22. 

Mr. RICARDO asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
would lay on the table of the house all correspondence between the 
Government and the United States on the subject of international ar- 
rangements in time of war? 

Lord PALMERSTON said, it would not be desirable to lay the corres- 
pondence on the table, as, when it commenced, different views were en- 
tertained by the two Governments, but it had ended in complete accor- 
dance between the two Governments, and he was happy to say that the 
relations between them were now as friendly as the best wishes of either 
eountry could desire. 


THE COLONIES AND THE WAR. 


Mr. ADDERLEY wished to ask the Firet Lord of the Treasury whether 
Mr. Rankin, a member of the Canadian Parliament, had made an offer to 
Her Majesty, to raise and equip 1,900 men to join the army in the East, 
and, if 80, what answer had been given him ; and whether Her Majesty 
had offered commissions to colonists who raised regiments at their own 
expense ; and also whether it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to propose that any greatful acknowledgment should be made, on 
the part of Parliament, of the sympathy and patriotism evinced by va- 
rious — in voting large sums of money towards the expense of the 

nt war 

Sir G. GREY had no recollection of any such communication as that 
referred to in the first question of the hon. gentleman. With regard to the 
second question, he bad been in correspondence with the Governors of 
Canada and Nova Scotia, and, as these communications were still in pro- 
gress, he did not like to state the exact position in which the matter now 
stood. With respect to the third question, there could be no objection 
to a resolution on the part of this House with regard to the grants from 
local Legislatures of the colonies and the private subscriptions of colonists 
towards the Patriotic Fund. The money, however, was still coming in, 
and any resolution which the House might now pass would be imperfect. 
With regard to these patriotic grants, he had already, in commanications 
te the governors, expressed his conviction that the liberalety and gene- 
rosity of the colonies were fully appreciated by the Crown, and that he 
had no doubt it would be also as fully appreciated by the Parliament and 
people of this country. [Hear, hear.] 


EXPLANATION OF SIR J. GRAHAM, MR. HERBERT AND MR. 
GLADSTONE. 


Friday, Feb. 23. 

There was a crowded attendance in the House of Commons to listen to 
the explanations of the ex-Ministers, and to the debate on Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion fora committee. Lord Palmerston entered the house at 5 o’clock, 
and immediately moved that the order of the day be postponed until 
after the consideration of Mr. Roebuck’s committee. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM proceeded to state the reasons which led to bis 
resignation of office. He had hoped that the change in the Cabinet, and 
the measures of administrative reform which had already been inaugu- 
rated in his own and other departments would have been accepted by 
the House as satisfying its displeasure for past misdeeds, and securing 
better management in future. This not being the case, and the enquiry 
by a committee being still insisted upon, he felt unable to sanction or 
accept a proceeding which he belic:ed to be alike unnecessary, unjust 
and inexpedient. He might be taunted, he said, with deserting his col- 
leagues at a period of great difficulty, but he denied that he was a de- 
serter ; he had taken a position by the side of his colleagues to resist in- 
quiry, and they, not be, bad abandoned tke position. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT trusted that the House would allow him to 
explain the reasons of his resignation. The position he held differed 
somewhat from that held by Sir James Graham and Mr. Gladstone, he 
having been connected with one of the war departments, and therefore 
implicated in the censure passed by the House upon the management of 
those departments. The motion of Mr. Roebuck divided itself into two 
portions,—one related to the conduct of the department at home con- 
nected with the supply of the army ; the other referred to the state of the 
army before Sebastopol. To the first part of the motion he had no ob- 
jection ; but the appointment of a committee had another and a wider 
scope. He considered, with Sir James Graham, that the motion for a 
committee was equivalent to a vote of censure. The general expectation 

that when the Earl of Aberdeen’s administration was at an end, no 
more would have been heard of thiscommittee. Butif the country were 
determined that there should be a searching enquiry, a select committee 
was not the best, most constitutional, or most efficient mode. Asa vote 
of censure, therefore, the motion was now valueless; as an enquiry it 
would be a mere sham. He disapproved this committee, and, if it were 
resistable, be would not be a party to it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE commenced his explanation by referring to his 
communications with the Earl of Derby during the latter’s attempt to 
form a government. He also set forth, at great length, his motives for 
joining the existing administration, notwithstanding the demission of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, on whose character he took occasion to pass a 
warm panegyric. He re-read the objections he had offered, on 29th Jan- 
uary, to the proposal for a committee, and asked if it were wonderful he 
should resign his office rather than be a party to the measure he had so 
denounced. He denied that the House would be acting constitutionally 
p-- —— upon such an investigation pending a great military ope- 

on. 


A committee of punishment it was not intended to be,—was it to be a 
committee of remedies? This was not the most effectual or most expedi- 
tious form of remedy. Then what was it? It was a committee of Govern- 
ment, taking out of the hands of Ministers of the Crown their most im- 
portant and delicate functions. After urging at much length other 
objections to the proposed enquiry, he concluded by expressing a hope 
that he had made it clear that the ground upon which he and bis 


friends bad acted, was not an aversion to enquiry into the calamities in 
the Crimea or into imputed idlemesninetsedt” J 


MR. ROEBUCK’S COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY. 


Several members spoke for and against the motion for a committee ; 
and Mr. Bright stated that so long as Lord Palmerston endeavoured to 
terminate this war by negotiation, no vote of his (Bright’s) should be 
given to shake his power or to change his position ; after which— 


* 


~oie and the coun- | 


| Lord PALMERSTON said he should not utter a word of criticism 
‘upon the course which bis late colleagues had thought it their duty 
to pursue. He himself bad, from the first, objected to this committee, 
| and his objections in some degree remained ; but it was impossible not to 
| see that the great majority which had affirmed the motion had acted 
‘upon two distinct motives. One portion thought an enquiry ought to 
| take place ; bat another supported the motion because they considered 
it to be a vote of no confidence in the Government. 
| The country took up the enquiry in the former sense, the country de- 
| manded enquiry, and that opinion of the country re-acted upon the House. 
| He found himself, therefore, in this position—that he could not persuade 
| the House to rescind its vote or postpone the committee, although he 
| had hoped tbat when he had stated the changes and the enquiries he had 
proposed to make, the House would have consented to defer it. But he 
could not undertake the task of forming ao administration upon the 


| chance of the House rescinding its vote, nor would be shrink from his 


post if it could not be persuaded to do so. 

No doubt there might be inconvenience in an enquiry ; but there 
would be greater inconvenience in the country presenting the spectacle 
of a government in abeyance at a period so critical. He bad been asked 
by Mr. Bright, if he intended to abide by the proposition for peace alrea- 
dy settled. He replied that he did not intend to abide by them, and that 
the instructions with which Lord Joha Russell was provided. were found- 
ed upon them, and the government was prepared to negotiate in good 
faith. If they failed in obtaining a peace consistent with the security of 
Europe, it would be their duty to prosecute the war with a vigour ne- 
cessary to bring it to a successful termination, and he was convinced that 
they would not appeal in vain to the generous support of Parliament. 

Mr. D’ISRAELI considered that the explanation given by Lord Pal- 
merston was not only unsatisfactory but inconsistent, inasmuch as he no 
longer opposed the committee to which he had previously objected in the 
strongest language. Mr. D’Israeli reviewed the conduct of Lord Palmer- 
ston at considerable length, and contended that if there was no precedent 
for evch a committee, it was the duty of the House to establish one. 

After protracted remarks by other members, the motion for a commit- 
tee was agreed to, and, after considerable canvassing, the following 
named gentlemen were nominated :—Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Drummond, Sir 
John Pakington, Col. Lindsay, Mr. Layard, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Brainston, 
Mr. J. Ball, Lord Seymour, Sir George Lewis, and Gen. Peel; seven to 


be a quorum. 
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THE CRIMEA. 


DereaT oF THE Russians AT Evpatorta.—On the 17th ult., the Rus- 
sians, who under Gen. Liprandi had been for some time collecting around 
Eupatoria, attacked the Turks with astrong force. Omar Pasha, who had 
arrived by sea from Varna a few days before, took the command of the 
Turks in person, and after four hours fighting the Russians drew off to a 
distance of four miles. 

The London Daily Vews was the first to announce the intelligence, as 
follows :—“ Bucharest, February 23d. A messenger who left Eupatoria 
on the 17th February, and performed the journey from Varna to Buchar- 
est in twenty-six hours, brings the following despatch from your corres- 
pondent at Eupatoria. February 17th. The Russians attacked Eupato- 
ria this morning. They were commanded by Liprandi; and their num- 
bers were 20,000 infantry and 6,000 cavalry.—-They commenced the 
attack an hour before daybreak, and had with them seventy guns. The 
conflict lasted three hours. The assault was signally repulsed. The 
steamers threw shells among the assailants. The Russians have 500 men 
hors de combat, the Turks 150. Omar Pasha commanded in person. Se- 
lim Pasha, the Egyptian, was killed. Vast masses of cavalry and artil- 
lery are now assembled round Eupatoria.” 

There are several other despatches, purporting to come from Vienna 
and elsewhere, including one from Lord Raglan, which mentions the Hon. 
Capt. Hastings (of the Curacoa, steam frigate) as covering both flanks 
with great effect, but they contain merely the above news in a different 
shape. Private despatches, in the possession of Greek firms, tend to en- 
courage the opinion that the importance of the battle is over-estimated 
in the public accounts. 


A TeLecrapuic Dispatca.—* Eupatoria, Feb. 21.—Since the affair of 
the 17th, the Russians have not made any new attempt upon Eupatoria. 
To-day, columns of infantry and trains of wagons were seen leaving the 
vicinity of the town, and taking the direction of Simpheropol. Many 
villuges are still in flames in the vicinity of Eupatoria. More guns have 
been landed, and additional forces thrown up. The town is in a good 
state of defence.” (Signed) “ Demont Louis, 

“Commanding steamer Veloce.” 

A letter states that the battle consisted mainly of a heavy fire of artil- 
lery, under cover of which the Russians made two or thiee attempts to 
carry the town by storm. The night after the battle the Russians bivou- 
acked on the field without tents or fires. The weather was intensely cold. 
The next day they commenced retiring on Simpheropol. 


Berore Sesastorot.—Admiral Bruat telegraphs, under date February 
13th, that the works of the besiegers go on slowly, in consequence of the 





bad weather. The Ruesians were fortifying their right, and getting new 
guns into position on the quarantine side. 

The Cunard steamer 4rabia, at Malta, in 63 hours from Constantino- 
ple, reports, of the 14th, that some thousand Russians, who accompanied 
the Arch-Duke Michael to Sebastopol, had been frozen to death. [This 
report is not credited.] 

Correspondence from the camp, of February 6th and 7th, states that 
the snow had almost disappeared for the time, and the thermometer, 
about noon, reached 52°. Fuel for cooking was still scarce—indeed, al- 
most wanting. A kind of low fever was rather prevalent in both camps. 
The provost-martial had all his energies to work seeking out a gang of 
marauders who had murdered and robbed an officer’s servant. Con- 
tinual skirmishes took place between the French and Russians. 

The Russians, in sinking a countermine, had come into the gallery of 
a French mine and blown it up, killing the French officer of engineers 
and some of his men. Next day the French took their revenge by open- 
ing a masked battery of grape upon a Russian sortie-party, killing and 
wounding 200 to 300. The railway ‘‘navvies’’ are busy breaking ground. 
Russian deserters report that there is abundance of provisions and am- 
munition within Sebastopol, but the troops are in want of “ raki.’’ 

During the night of February 8th a tremendous cannonade was made 
along the whole Russian lines—but no attack. February 10th (latest 
advices by letter) nothing worth reporting. On that day—the 10th— 
Lord Raglan telegraphs that large convoys, apparently of sick men, were 
moving out of Sebastopol, and equally large convoys of supplies were 
moving in. The Russians within the city appeared to be breaking up 
hulks in the arsenal and using these materials for platforms and chevauz- 
de-frisse at the battery “du Mal,” &c. The British were proceeding 
with the armament of their works: the health of the army was better. 

On the 12th Pelissier [is reported to bave] telegraphed to Paris that 
no successful attempt could be made on Sebastopol for a month to come. 
On the same date Menchikoff telegraphed to St. Petersburg the explosion 
of the French mine, as above-mentioned, and adds, “ at night detachments 
of volunteers continually harass the enemy ia their trenches, and by 
obliging them to beat to arms, compel them to suspend their works.’ 

Orders have reached Constantinople to prepare hospital beds immedi- 
ately for 5,000 men, from which it is inferred that an assault is to be 
made on Sebastopol. 

The British infantry only are withdrawn from the siege lines ; the ar- 
tillery and sailors remain in charge of their batteries. 


SrecvuLaTIoNs IN Parts.—The Paris correspondent of the London Chro- 
nicle, writing on 25th ultimo, gives the following version of a portion of 
General Niel’s report to the Emperor on the future siege operations :—A 
change is to be made in the mode ofattack. Hitherto the principle points of 
attack by the besiegers have been the southeastern portion of the exterior 
line of defence of Sebastopol, the Quarantine fort and the Flagstaff bastion. 
It has been resolved that the direction of the attack shall be changed. The 
principal point of attack chosen by General Niel is Fort Malakoff. Four 
batteries are to be erected at the distance of 600 metres from that bastion, 
which will completely unite the French and English works, and enable 
them to concentrate an overwhelming force against the place and render 
it untenable. It is calculated that these works will be completed about 
the 10th of March, or, in allowing for accidents of weather and uaforseen 
delays, at all events by the 20th, By that time the allied forces will be 
prepared to open a fire, which, it is to be hoped, will be decisive, with no 
less than 400 heavy guns. As to the Emperor’s journey, and to the part 
he is to take in the operations of the siege, the following is the calculation : 
In leaving Paris on the 7th, and proceeding direct to Toulon, it is sup- 
posed he will be able to reach Constantinople on the 14th or 15th, and 
Kameisch by the 17th, or at all events by the 18th. By that time the 
works will be ready, or nearly so, and it is consequently believed that 
the formidable and irresistible attack which is in preparation will be 





made in his presence. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The students of Marischal College and University of Aberdeen have 
invited Mr. Layard to become a candidate for the rectorial chair. Mr, 
Layard expresses his fears lest Parliamentary duties should prevent his 
getting down to be installed, if elected ; but, if this difficulty can be got 
over, it is understood that he has every chance of being chosen———A 
letter from Vienna, in the Prussian WVational Gazette, says: “ The Em- 
peror of the French some time back expressed a wish to have the remains 
of the Duke de Reichstadt removed to Paris. It issaid that the Emperor 
Francis Joseph consents to it.”——True to his instincts, at the moment 
of resigning office, Lord Aberdeen conferred the vacant rectory of St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, upon his nephew the Hon. A. G. Douglas. The 
parish had memorialised in favour of a clergyman who had performed the 
duties for a period of four years.——-A machine for eopying busts in mar- 
ble, wood, ivory, or metal, has been patented here. The invention has 
been in use in England for several years.——James Montgomery the 
poet, left property in and about Sheffield, valued at £9000.——A fire re- 
cently took place at Mr. Benton’s residence at Washington, consuming 
much valuable manuscript material for his history now in course of pub- 
lication. His cheerfulness under this trial, and the unflagging zeal with 
which he has set to work to repair the damage, farnish pleasant para- 
graphs for the newspapers.——Mr. Keightley, who has rendered service to 
historical literature, is put on the pension list for £100 per annum.—— 
——Professor Kiss, the sculptor of the “ Amazon,” has been appointed 
President of the Prussian Society for the advance of Art. oblemen 
have hitherto held the post.——-Victor Considérant, the leader of a band 
of Socialistic emigrants, is not much liked in Texas.——One of the suc- 
cessful competitors for the post of Assistant-Surgeon under the East India 
Company is Dr. Chuckerbutty, a Hindoo, who bas raised himself by his 
own exertions from poverty.——F our English journals have been seized 
in Paris for publishing false intelligence, and for circulating comments 
on the Imperial family and the government, which were obnoxious to 


. 
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Cutwa.—The intelligence from China is important. Dates are had 
from Hong Kong up to January 15. The insurgents hold Canton in a 
state of siege, and have the commerce of the whole river—their fleet 
having gained several victories over the Imperial fleet. Consequently 
pes supplies are being cut off. Provisions, especially rice, are rapidly 
rising. 

A fight took place at Whampoa Anchorage, in the presence of the Ame- 
rican and English ships-of-war, and the foreign shipping was considera- 
bly damaged by the guns of the belligerents. The English and Ameri- 
can Commissioners have drawn a line around the factories, and notified 
that no hostilities will be permitted to take place within in. 

Shanghai dates of the Ist are important. A difficulty occurred be- 
tween the Insurgent authorities in Shanghai and the French, whereupon 
Admiral Laquerre, with the ships Jean D’Arc and Colbert, bombarded 
the city,—which, ere this, has probably surrendered or been stormed. 

The Insurgents have met with reverses to the east of Pekin. 


Tae Queen AND Her Wovunpep Souprers.—A party of invalids, 26 
in number, of ¢he Coldstream Regiment of Guards, wounded at Alma, 
Inkermann, and during the siege operations before Sebastopol, were in- 
spected by the Queen, on Tharsday afternoon (the 22nd alt.) in Bucking- 
ham Palace. The wounded Guards were mustered, ae before 3 
o’clock, in the Grand Hall, under the command of Col. Gordon Drum- 
mond. Her Majesty and Prince Albert were attended, while inspecting 
the men, by Dr. Munro, Surgeon-Major of the Regiment. The Queen 
was accompanied by the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary, 
and also by the elder Princess ef the Royal Family. 


Tae Mepicat CoMMISSION FoR THE East.—Dr. John Sutherland and 
Dr. Gavin have proceeded, via Marseilles, to the Bast, being the two 
medical commissioners appointed—the former to superintend the sanita- 
ry arrangements at Balaklava, the latter at Scutari. They are accom- 
panied by the third commissioner, Mr. Robert Rawlinson, civil engineer, 
long associated with the late Board of Health, and favourably known by 
his elaborate reports on the hygienic condition of many of the principal 
towns in England, especially in the north. Mr. Rawlinson has taken 
with him as his secretary, Mr. Taylor, a younger brother of the Secretary 
of the present Board of Health, Mr. Tom Taylor. But no officer of that 
department proceeds to the East, neither has any member of it the least 
connexion with, much less any controul over, the commission, which is 
guaranteed against all interference, and is invested with the fullest 
powers to carry out whatever it may deem most conducive to the public 
interests. 
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BUCKELEY’S SERENADERS. 


0. 539 BROADWAY.—Monday Evening, March 19, and all 
THIs WEEK, the new piece entitled the 


TWO POMPEYS. 
introducing several original musical compositions : also, the celebrated challenge Duett from “ La 
Chalet.’’ 
POMPEY No. 1... e000 .+..-R. Bishop Buckley. 


POMPEY No.2......... fet SO: W. Percival. 
SALLY WHITE. .........cssccseseccsses +. Miss Kleavor. 


Preceding the piece, ee wr 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
Concert at 744 o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. 


EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad<- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Ticxets 2 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, 





Proprietors. 





OUPIL & CO. respectfully inform the public that they will 
have on exhibition. for a short time ouly, at their Fine Art Gailery, Ne. 366 Broadway, the 
Painting by Horace VERNET. 
THE BRETHREN OF JOSEPH. 
Subscriptions fora fine Engraving thereof will be received. Admission free. 











Mr. GeorGe TREHERN is an authorised agent for making the collections in 
the — of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, &c., &c., for this 
Journal. 


Exchange at New York on London, 1094 @ 109%. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1855. 


Further Changes in the British Ministry. 

The steamer Pacific, that leit Liverpool on the 27th ult., brings do- 
mestic news that may or may not be viewed as satisfactory, according to 
the predilections of the individual reader. The Palmerston Cabinet has 
already been deprived of a portion of its strength, or, as some say, re- 
lieved of a serious encumbrance. Finding that the Premier would not 
resist, though he deprecated, Mr. Roebuck’s Committee of Enquiry into 
the state of the army before Sebastopol, and that the House of Commons 
was unwilling to accept Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle as 
scape-goats for the sins of the late administration, the Peelite trio con- 
sisting of Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and Sidney Herbert have 
resigned their respective offices. To other hands are entrusted the 
finances, the fleet, and the Colonies of the British Empire. Elsewhere 
these gentlemen make their retiring bows. Let them speak for them- 
selves; matter too grave is afloat, for any one (beyond the precincts of 
@ gossipping club-room) to dwell carefully on their fantastic notions of 
what was due to their colleagues, their country, and themselves. Lord 
Palmerston, in declining to criticise them, was sufficiently severe. More- 
over, as things go, there is a reasonable probability that we shall again, 
some day, have them seated on the Treasury Bench; once to have held 
office gives a politician what he considers to be a vested right to it; the 
three seceders will often come under our notice. 

Bui let us be just ; there is one comparatively untried man, amongst 
those who fill the vacant places. The new Chazcellor of the Exchequer, 
in place of Mr. Gladstone, is Sir George Cornewall Lewis. He succeeded 
his father, the late Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis, in the Baronetcy, but a 
few weeks since, w as born asit were in the odour of red-tapism, and has him- 
self been Financial Secretary of the Treasury, a Poor Law Commissioner, 
and Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department. He is a 
man alsv of literary talents, and has the éclat of being the Editor of The 
Edinburgh Review. But the real source of his promotion we take to be, 
that his wife is a sister to the Earl of Clarendon. It is so desirable to 
have family connections seated around the same council-table! Sir 
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George takes charge | of the national purse-strings at a very critical time ; 
but be may nevertheless acquire a certain amount of popularity, if he 
abandon Mr. Gladstone’s sound yet unpalatable doctrine, that each ge- 
neration should pay for its own wars, and throw himself with the non- 
chalance of an old band into the ever-accommodating loan-market. 

Sir James Graham—whose wondrous “administrative ability ” is the 
theme of so many journalists, but who might be fairly described as a 
skilful debater and an unecrupulous intriguer—is succeeded as First 
Lord of the Admiralty by the Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, brother-in- 
law of Earl Grey. He was at one period of bis official life installed in 
this very department as Secretary, and may therefore be supposed to 
know whereabouts the Royal Dockyards lie, and the number of votes 
that may be got out of them on occasion of a Genera) Election. For the 
rest, be bungled sadly as Chancellor of the Exchequer; nor do we re- 
member that he has distinguished himself as President of the Board of 
Coatroul for the affairs of India, which appointment he now vacates. We 
fear he will scarcely set the Baltic or the Black Sea on fire ; but then 
he is a thorough-going Whig, and Whiggism is the order of the day. 

Oar Colonial friends have not had much taste of Sidney Herbert’s 
quality, as the guardian of their privileges and interests. This perhaps 
js a circumstance which they will scarcely regret ; especially seeing that 
hie successor is one well-versed in Colonial affairs. Whether his mode of 
dealing with his charge will be acceptable, they ought themselves to 
know by this time ; since not only in the department that peculiarly re- 
gards them, but in almost every one of high grade in the state, the pre- 
gent Colonial Secretary has figured witbin these few years past. History 
will scarcely know where to put her finger upon him. You need not ask 
his name. If you live up in the remotest corner of the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory and read no paper but the /bion, you will of course have 
guessed it. Why, who could it be but that ever-ready, self-sacrificing, 
and most experienced public servant, the Right Hon. Lord John Russell ? 
It is true he has gone to Paris, and thence to Berlin, and thence to Vien- 
na, to dabble for a few days in diplomacy ; but he’s coming back, we as- 
sure you. Sir George Grey is keeping his place warm. This last is not 
a very difficult undertaking we would further have you to know, for if 
you turn to our Parliamentary extracts, you will see that the locum te- 
nens, though he have been Colonial Secretary himself, is not expected 
to recollect any such trifling event, as a Colony offering to furnish troops 
to fill a gap in the Imperial army! If the Palmerston Administration 
does not break down in the mean time, it is likely enough that “ Jobnny” 
will have another chance of “ upsetting the coach,” and being “ sent-for” 
on a pinch. 

These are the great changes in the Cabinet; and others follow in 
train.—Mr. Cardwell, President of the Board of Trade, goes with the 
Peelites into exile, and to him succeeds the respectable Lord Stanley, of 
Alderley —The Earl of St. Germans is expected to resign the Viceroy- 
ship of Ireland, and if so, that most amiable and well-meaning nobleman, 
the Earl of Carlisle, is set down for the place—Rumour, that always 
connects Lord Elgin’s name with India, puts him into Sir Charles Wood’s 
seat at the India Board ; but we doubt whether his sagacious Lordship 
will hamper himself with a precarious post, when he has his eye on one 
much more valuable.—Short-lived Lord Elcho leaves the Treasury, and 
Lord Duncan steps in.—Mr. Horsman obtains the Chief Secretaryship 
for Ireland, its late incumbent, Sir John Young, going out as Lord High 
Commissioner to the Ionian Islands, succeeding Sir Henry Ward, who be- 
comes Governor of Ceylon.—Mr. Laing. M.P for the Wick Burghs and 
Chairman of the Brighton Railway and the Crystal Palace Companies 
— is to be Vice-President of the Board of Trade ; and this is said by the car- 
ping critics to be the most business-like appointment of the lot.—Mr. Danby 
Seymour, a relative of the Duke of Somerset, replaces Mr. Lowe as Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade. The latter is sometimes spoken-of aa 
a writer of leading articles in the Times.—Lastly, and most strange of 
all, Mr. Monsell having thrown up the Clerkship of the Ordnance—from 
private motives, not religuusas stated—the Times announces Sir Robert 
Peel as his successor. It is one of the many faults of our system that, the 
holder of this office being really the managing head of the department, 
the office itself is a political one. Nothing in the early life of the bearer 
of so greata name warrants the supposition that he is in any way quali- 
fied to fulfil its duties. On the contrary, his antecedents are disreputa- 
ble. Hven the talents that he inherits have been exhibited in strange 
fits and starts. The Peels and Cannings and Wellesleys of the present 
generation are not the men that their fathers were. 

If the retiring members of Lord Palmerston’s government were imme- 
diately to go over to the Opposition, there is no doubt that his Lordship 
would find it difficult to sustain himself in the House of Commons. For 
the moment, however, a sense of decency or self-interest may restrain 
them from manifesting their annoyance ; whilst the more complete mas- 
tery of the Cabinet, which their removal ensures him, is in itself a politi- 
cal gain. On the whole, though, the stability of the Cabinet may well 
be doubted, since it is tolerably clear that the Premier is not prepared 
to cut adrift from the cliques who assert an exclusive right to govern, 
and to throw himself unreservedly on the country.—If he be thinking 
of a dissolution of Parliament, it seems to be rather as an appeal against 
the pressure from without and the increasing clamour for practical re 
form, than as a method of enabling himself to carry out the popular will. 
A general idea of this drift of the public mind at present may have been 
heretofore gathered from an article or two, copied from the London 
Times into these columns; and is now still further elucidated by a 
Speech that Mr. Layard made in the House of Commons, on the evening 
of the 19th ult. A large portion of this is reprinted above ; and no reader 
should pass it over without attentive study. The unvarnished way in 
which it handles facts, and the boldness with which it regards the possible 
future whereto we are tending, render it remarkable in this era of polished 
and prolix generalities. Lord Palmerston, whose reply we are unable to 
give at length, must have been slightly staggered, notwithstanding his 
habitual tact in warding off such home-thrusts. The best proof is that 
he, the Prime Minister, condescended in reply to thrust forward an elo- 
quent panegyric on the famous cavalry charge at Balaklava, by way of a 
shield. This would have raised a smile, if done by an aspiring young 
MP. fresh from College honours. Done by our veteran Premier, it was a 
tacit admission that Mr. Layard was a hard-hitter. By the way, it is 
stated that this gentleman was offered, and refused to accept the Clerk- 
Ship of the Ordnance to which allusion has already been made. It may 
truly be worth while to get him, if possible, into office ; in Opposition, he 
is likely enough to give trouble in some of those museums of antiquities 
that bear the name of departments of State. The public is evidently 
Watching him with interest ; and in the universal reign of mediocrity 
that prevails, one can scarcely be surprised at it._-After these remarks, 
it is right to add that the Times appears to exaggerate the public indig- 
nation at the mismanagement of the British part of the expedition to the 
Crimea, so far as it has been manifested in the shape of public meetings. 
Nothing like an assemblage of the populace, or a grand gathering of the 
influential mercantile classes, such as have on former occasions compelled 
the government for the time being to bow before their influence, has yet 
been heard of. The proneness of all journalists to over-colour their state- 
poe is sufficiently obvious, though there is, on the other hand, a mode 

accounting for this apparent quiescence. Catholic emancipation, Par- 
Hamentary reform, and a change in the Corn laws—these were definite 





objects which invited at one and the same time the expression of discon- 
tent, and the demand for a specific remedy. The military system in all 
its branches, now found to be unworthy of the real power of Great Bri- 
tain and to result in euch fatal disasters, is very easily denounced, but is 
not 6o easily altered. Nor can it be expected that men of mark will 
lend themselves to a popular movement, without some precise aim in 
view. Besides, there was a certain plausibility in the assertion made 
by Lord Palmerston during one of the countless discussions on this 
subject, to the effect that those very branches of the service wherein 
nearly all the mismanagement has occurred—namely the Commissariat, 
the Medical, and the Transport—are precisely those which the aristo- 
cracy eschew. Plausible excuse, we say ; but nothing more. Lord Ra- 
glan and the authorities at home have caused as much mischief by 
their obstinate adherence to routine and their reluctance to dismiss 
the incompetent, as by their favouritism in conferring the more showy 
appointments. We are not yet convinced that the move to the South- 
ward of Sebastopol was a false move, and indeed it would be presumption 
to speak authoritatively on that point ; but we must join in execrating 
the timid unwillingness of our Field Marshal in command to cashier the 
incapables who have sacrificed his troops. He has himself to blame 
thus much.—But enough of this. The theme is unmanageable, within any 
moderate limits. Perhaps the Commissioners sent to the Crimea may be 
free from this ill-timed delicacy. Lord Palmerston speaks of them as in- 
vested with very plenary power. 

Since the above was written, more detailed telegraphic accounts by the 
steamer of the 3rd inst. have come to hand ; and by them some light is 
thrown upon affairs just considered. The proceedings in Parliament are set 
down as unimportant ; we do not however so consider it, that a motion 
brought forward in the Lower House by Lord Goderich, the eldest 
son of the Earl of Ripon, for increasing the chances of military promo- 
tion from the ranks, has been negatived. It might have been evaded or 
emasculated ; bat the country will not greatly relish that it should be 
altogether thrown aside. Promotion by purchase is henceforth doomed ; 
and d-propos to this, meetings deprecating the conduct of the war are 
said to be on the increase.—Mr. Roebuck’s Committee is to be a secret 
one. It has summoned the Duke of Newcastle as a witness.—A national 
fast is to be observed on Wednesday next, which contrasts lugubriously 
with the national tendency to feasting, observable about twelve months 
since.—Lord Lucan has brought the Balaklava charge before the public, 
by a letter addressed to Lord Raglan. 





Other Home Affairs. 

The war, with all that bears upon it, continues to absorb public atten- 
tion. We can bat briefly instance the items of moment that have reached 
us by recent arrivals. Thus the Earl of Lucan who, it will be remem- 
bered, commanded the cavalry, has been absolutely recalled, the alleged 
reason being his “differences with Lord Raglan.” Sir John Burgoyne 
a'so returns to England, with a Parliamentary certificate from Lord Pan- 
mure, that he retires solely on account of physical inability to stand 
the rigours of the Crimean winter. Reports are not wanting, that Lord 
Raglan himself is about to resign ; nor, we regret to say, is it quite clear 
that, whilst lacking the moral courage to recall him, the government has 
not meanly been a party to harrassing him into a resignation.—The 
“ difficulty”? between Mr. Layard and Admiral Dundas, lately command- 
ing our squadron in the Black Sea, has been settled. The former, in a 
letter to the Times, written on the spot, had accused the latter of want 
of professional nerve. The Admiral threatened an action for libel, but 
the letter-writer stuck to his text. Believing that there are scandalous 
affairs ia sufficient number before the world at present, judicious friends 
have interfered. Mr. Layard apologises, to the extent that he did not 
intend any reflection upon the Admiral’s personal courage. The ag- 
grieved seaman is perforce content, and retires into obscurity, without 
the reputation of having shown himself a Blake or a Nelson.—Rear Ad- 
miral Eden is the new Naval Lord of the Admiralty.—Mr. Gladstone, 
previously to his resignation, gave notice of a bill for abolishing the 
stamp-duty on newspapers, and the imposition of a postage of one penny 
on papers not weighing more than four ounces. 

Trade having been unfavourably affected by the war, the manufactu- 
ring and labouring classes have suffered from want of employment. The 
troubles thence ensuing have been seriously aggravated by a winter sea- 
son of unusual severity. Docks and canals have been frozen, and addi- 
tional thousands at the shipping ports bave been deprived of their means 
of earning a subsistence. Bread riots, not perhaps very formidable or 
difficult of suppression, though ominous in name, have taken place both 
in London and Liverpool. It is well to know that the immediate canses 
were temporary in their nature ; and that London and Liverpool are re- 
stored to their customary quiet. 

The death of Joseph Hume merits particular notice. A brief memoir 
of him will be found elsewhere. He died full of years, and with a well- 
earned and very hardly-earned reputation of having been an honest and 
consistent politician. We need scarcely remind the reader that as a sup- 
porter of all liberal measures, and mainly as a rigid auditor of public ac- 
counts and protestor against public extravagance, his name has been for 
a long series of years associated with the records of the House of Com- 
mons. Nevertheless, and in spite of the universal tributes to his memory 
now going the rounds of the press, it is only within a very recent period 
that all sides of the House have united in treating him with respect. 
This was no more than his due, for he served his constituents and his 
country with unrivalled zeal and fidelity; at the same time, this late 
change of opinion respecting him is but a melancholy proof of the low 
standing of public men in general. Political honesty is scarce. 

The concluding ceremony has been passed through, which was needed 
for giving effect to the Reciprocity Treaty between the U.S. and our 
neighbouring Colonies. The Royal assent was given to the formal Act, 
on the 19th ult. A few words that passed in the House of Commons on 
the subject of Canada may be found in the usual place. Later dates 
mention a debate in the Lords, on the same subject. We are without 
particulars. 





A Dead Emperor, and a Living One. 

The Emperor of all the Russias and the Emperor of Franee have un- 
deniably been the prominent men in Europe, during the last twelve 
months. The one is now snatched by sudden death from the scene; the 
other appears to have been struck with a sudden access of phrenay. 

It was about noon on Thursday that the former most important intelli- 
gence was cried by the news-boys through the streets of New York, having, 
as all the world knows, been telegraphed from Halifax, on the arrival 
of the steamer 4/frica with dates from Liverpool to the 3rd inst. And— 
although the news did not make half the stir occasioned, in various ways, 
by the recent death of Mr. William Poole, prize-fighter and electioneer- 
ing agent—the fact is the gravest in a political sense that has lately been 
putupon record. As to the truth of the report, there cannot be much doubt 
ot it. The event is said to have occurred at 1 A. M. on Friday, the 2nd 
inst., apoplexy being assignedas the cause, with matter-of-course rumours 
of assassination. Telegraphic facilities being established between St. 
Petersburgh and London, via Berlin, it cannot be doubted that our Min- 
ister at this last-named place must have satisfied himself on the subject, 
or Lords Clarendon and Palmerston with the great “Tartar hoax” 
fresh in their memories, would not have anuounced the Czar’s decease 


in either House of Parliament, as they did on the very same night. Lord 
John Russell, being at Berlin, had previously sent a message to the effect 
that the Czar’s life was despaired of. It is certain that his Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s illness was known in London, where the sensitive Funds rose one 
per cent. in consequence.—What will follow, as regards the war, it is im- 
possible to foresee, and foclish to predict. The eldest son and successor 
of Nicholas, now Alexander II, is reported to be of a more tractable dis- 
position than his father ; peace would doubtless be as acceptable 
to him as to our late Prime Minister himself. But there is a 
very serious obstacle in the way, and that is the still standing fortress 
of Sebastopol. The new Czar is as much bound to defend it to the last 
extremity, as the Allies are bound to take it; nor oan we, in a rapid 
glance at the state of affairs, perceive any mode of settling this part 
of the quarrel, otherwise than by the fortune of war. The only thing 
that we greatly fear, is that under the pretext of a new régime at St. 
Petersburg, our government may incline to an armistice. If so, we cam 
but rely upon the common sense of Louis Napoleon, to prevent so griev- 
ous a blunder. 

We must postpone to a future opportunity any biograhical notice of 
the late Sovereign, though indeed the prominent events of his life are 
tolerably familiar to the public. The arbiter of so large an amount of 
human destiny could not pass through the world unobserved and unde- 
scribed. Let it suffice for to-day to say that Nicholas was the third son 
of the Emperor Paul I., and that he was at the time of his death in the 
59th year of hisage. He supplanted his elder brother the Grand Duke 
Constantine, and mounted the throne, on the death of Alexander, in De- 
cember, 1825. His wife, one of the most excellent of women and to 
whom Nicholas was devotedly attached, was a daughter of the late King 
of Prussia and sister to the reigning monarch. His eldest son, now the 
Autocrat of all the Russias, was born in 1818, and married in 1841 a 
daughter of the late Grand Duke Louis of Hesse.—As already remarked, 
this death of the Czar will be set down by some persons as the result 
of a conspiracy ; to our mind nothing could be more natural than his 
death. Add to his well-known physical organization and temperament 
the exciting causes of irritation and mortification, that must have come 
thick upon him of late—you can scarcely be surprised to hear that he 
has succumbed. 

Turn we to that other, living, Emperor who fills so largely the eye of 
Europe ; and we have to apologise for not noticing hitherto his contem- 
plated excursion to the Crimea. The truth is, we were reluctant to be- 
lieve that the monarch, whose sagacity has been so much vaunted before 
the world, could seriously purpose so absurd an enterprise. Yet so it is. 
Irresistible testimony proves that this strange man has been on the point 
of setting forth for the siege of Sebastopol, with a eort of veni, vidi, vict 
presentiment upon his mind. His tactics were to make the assaults prac- 
ticable ; his presence was to ensure success. He was to be his uncle over 
again, and to enter in triumph the so-far impregnable fortress. The 
journalists who have trumpeted his infallibility are hereupon loth to 
laugh : we can scarcely refrain. It is not clear that the scheme is aban- 
doned, though the death of the Czar may be seized upon as a pretext for 
a change in the Imperial will. In reference to this matter, some of the 
newspapers here foolishly imagine that our Government is terribly afraid 
of the French reaping too much glory. Quite a mistake. If Canrobert, 
Pelissier, Bosquet, or any other French General, would strike the finish- 
ing blow, our countrymen would be heartiest in their congratulations, 
The work in hand is so critical a one, that there is no fear of an antici- 
patory quarrel over the laurels. 


The War. 

No news of much weight from before Sebastopol ; though expectation 
is still agog for a decisive action in the neighbourhood, or for a struggle 
to obtain mastery of the town. Without going into military criticisms, 
we incline to think that the effects of a severe bombardment will yet be 
tried, ere the bayonet be brought into play. A few items may be found 
under the usual head. 

Thank Heaven, the Turks, who since the siege of Silistria have not been 
in high favour with the Allies, are once more restored to their good opi- 
nion! They have beaten off a Russian force from Eupatoria, as you may 








read in another place. The terrible slaughter with which other conflicts 
have been attended may seem to dwindle down a loss of 500 men toa 
very insignificant affair ; but the repulse of the enemy is a great point, 
Omer Pacha occupies a post of the highest importance to the success of 
the campaign, and evidently understands his business. 

The immense n aval force, in preparation for the spring campaign in 
the Baltic, is paraded through the English papers. Want of room com- 
pels us to pospone the display in these columns ; but we take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing a hope that their operations will be limited to a very 
strict blockade of the Russian ports. Our real business is to cripple the 
strength of Russia in the Black sea, and thwart her commerce elsewhere. 
To enter, with our limited forces, upon an extensive land and sea inva- 
sion would be a grand error. Sebastopol onght to be destroyed at all 
hazards. We shall be foolsif we knock our heads against Cronstadt. 
This may not have been the cry, last year: but prudence ought to be 
gained by experience. . 

A declaration of war against Sardinia which must have been expected, 
and the issue of a decree for a heavy forced loan, were amongst the latest 
acts of the deceased Nicholas. May his Empire continue to increase the 
number of its enemies, and to diminish the amount of its financial re- 
sources, until a peace be practicable! 

And what about the prospects of peace? asks perchance a stray rea- 
der. Wereally have not much more to say about them than may be 
gathered from foregoing hints. The Allies, by their stupid diplomacy, 
having succeeded in keeping Austria practically neutral, are now trying 
to worry Prussia into some sort of paper participation in their schemes. 
Lord John Russell, with the olive-branch in his hand, had (at the latest 
dates) been in Paris, was then at Berlin, and was about to take his de- 
parture for Vienna. We should have expected him back ere long, to 
look after Colonial affairs in Downing-street—himself and the country 
being about as wise as when he started—were it not that the death of 
of the Czar may give the sham diplomatists something new to talk about, 
The real ones are in the Crimea. We add, lest we mislead too-confiding 
readers, that whilst we thus treat with contempt the mission of Lord 
John, many of the London papers still look upon it as reflecting immense 
honour upon himself, and heralding great advantages to Great Britain. 
So may it prove in the end! 





New York in Mourning. 

In our last week’s issue we took occasion to draw a parallel between 
our European and our local brethren, in the matter of publishing “ Bul- 
letins”” during the illness of distinguished individuals. We mentioned 
also the-death of the person. whose case had suggested the comparison ; 
and we wound up our brief remarks by an enquiry, intended to be playful, 
—* will he be honoured with a public faneral?” Little did we expect, 
when we penned the question, that the streets of this city on Sunday 
last would have furnished such a reply. The reporters tell us that so vast 
a crowd is rarely congregated here, as the one that then witnessed the 
obsequies of a pugilist. Nor was the procession, we are further told, 
unworthy of the sensation that it produced. There was a novelty and 
a simplicity in it, that outshone the ordinary undertaker’s pomp. Physi- 
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cal manhood was largely conspicuous in the persons of the prominent 
members of the “ Ring ;” “ trotting-waggons” testified to the presence of 
the more refined of the ‘‘ sporting fraternity ;” whilst the municipality was 
well represented by Alderman Drake, whose name is registered as a pall- 
bearer. The cortége was estimated at from four to six thousand strong ; 
the spectators are set down at a hundered or a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. 

Lamenting, in a few pious and pithy editorial lines, the vicious taste 
evinced by such an assemblage for such a purpose, our contemporaries 
Yivalled each other on Monday morning in the length and the accuracy 
of their descriptions. It were however unfair to omit, that circumstances 
connected with both the life and death of the deceased, marked him 
out for a thorough-going Native American and as opposed especially to 
the so-called Irish party. Hence additional meaning in the funeral cere- 
monies, and a keener zest for the discussion of the whole subject. The 
papers, too, that reprobate eloquently, and deal largely in this sort of 
information, have been lucky enough through the week to have at their 
service the spun-out proceedings of a Coroner’s Inquest, and the unsuc- 
cessful search after a supposed murderer. We do not propose to discuss 
either one or the other ; but as good ought to be extracted out of every 
thing, we shall hope that the minute examinations which both Coroner 
and Policemen are making into the habits, the feelings, and the resorts, 
of the late Mr. Poole’s associates, will furnish an answer to the hitherto 
unanswered challenge of the fine old English song : 


Tell me where is “ Fancy” bred— 
Or in the heart or in the head ! 


We have long been puzzled to know its legitimate claim to so much 
attention from the leaders of public opinion. 


yAusic. 


Purmnarmonic Concerr.—On Saturday evening last, the attraction of the 
third coneert of the present season (the thirteenth) filled Niblo’s as usual, 
with a large, fashionable, and critical audience. The selections were good, 
better than at the previous two concerts of the year. In consequence of the 
severe illness of Mr. Eisfeld—who, we regret to learn, is still in a most critical 
state—Mr. Henry C. Timm conducted. We were pleased te see a change of 
baton for once, however much we deplore the eause of it. Mr. Timm does not, 
if we understand him rightly, aspire to the fame of being thought a great con- 
ductor ; nor did he on this occasion exhibit the firmness and energy we are 
accustomed to in Mr. Eisfeld. Mr. Timm isan executive artist, and a fine Solo 
player, having all the feeling and delicacy of one ; and herein principally con- 
gists the difference between the two. Under Mr. Timm’s bdton, we had no 
cause, as we have had often before, to complain of the absence of pianissimo in 
the Orchestra ; all the delicate passages, all the crescendos and diminuendos 
were feelingly and tastefully expressed, showing that the conductor sympa- 
thised with, and felt the composer’s intention. But the certainty and decision 
of the experienced conductor were somewhat wanting ; and hence the orches- 
tra was not always prompt or well together. 

The instrumental selections of the concert were particularly good. Mozart’s 
glorious symphony in G minor (No. 2) was, of ceurse, the great piece of the 
evening. The above remarks upon the conducting apply most especially to 
this. The first movement is a most beautiful Allegro, which we cannot too 
much admire. An agitated melody, indicative of sadness or trouble, runs 
through this movement, expressive and poetic. This was not clearly enough 
expressed, especially by the Violas, with whom much of it rests, but who 
seemed weak, thin, and uncertain. The second movement, the Andante, was 
almost too slow and sleepy. It has a mawkishness of style, even as Mozart 
wrote it, which was increased by its drawling performance. The third, the 
Minuetto, is a glorious number ; rich in conception, style, and counterpoint, it 
is a model of its class. It was well played, well expressed, and met with a 
warm and deserved encore. The Finale was also well rendered, if we except 
@ little carelessness and a want of precision in the first violins, which we cer- 
tainly should not have expected from the clever artists of the Philharmonic. 

Mr. Gustave Satter, late of Vienna, played Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, 
one of the most beautiful and classical pieces ever written for the Piano. And 


Flotow’s ‘‘ Martha,” a light, pleasant and well-written work. Chorusses and 
Orchestra were very good, and the principal performers, Mesdames D’Ormy 
and Siedenberg, and Messrs. Quint and Vincke, gave general satisfaction. The 
audience, though not an especially fashionable one, was appreciative and cri- 
tical. We have great faith in the success of this enterprise, if the managers 
confine the performances strictly to German works and do not introduce trans- 
lated French and Italian Operas. Several principal artists are yet to make 
their appearance, among them the handsome and clever Mlle. Lehman. We 
trust she will make her début as Agathe in the “ Freischiitz,” and then, we 
think, success is certain. We shall have more to say about this German Opera 
enterprise, another time. 


Brama. 


It is generally conceded that the modern stage is deficient in leading actresses. 
France appears to be the only country that can boast an artiste of command- 
ing and unequivocal genius. We have plenty of good stock actresses ; but 
stock actresses are only available in comedy and melodrama. It is demonstra- 
ted every day that none but a “ star” can illuminate a tragedy properly, celes- 
tially. I am unable, I confess, to perceive why this should be so—but it is a 
fact nevertheless. The “ legitimate” depends on stars. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the legitimate might go to the deuce without a regret, for I acknow- 
ledge a vagabond predilection for the “ illegitimate”—or natural—offspring of 
the Muse. Other people have other tastes, and managers cater for them. 
There is consequently a demand for “‘stars,”’ and the blue firmament above does 
not supply them more plentifully than the theatrical firmament below. Aided 
by newspaper telescopes—wonderful instruments—new stars are constantly 
being discovered, so that the number is quite bewildering. I have discovered 
an infallible method for ascertaining whether an artiste be a star or an actor, 
which with my usual benevolence I impart to the reader. It is this ;—watch 
those public almanacks, the street walls ; if there be immense placards pasted 
on them, conclude that a star is about to appear. Then go to the theatre indi- 
cated, and if it is half empty, you will know to a certainty what star is in the 
ascendant. It is observable that most modern stars have beards, whence it 
might be inferred that they were comets—if they were only as brilliant as they 
are erratic. The great and absorbing effort of a manager is to discover a star 
without a beard—of the feminine gender namely. I don’t think it has been 
done yet. 

One Venus, and two Junoes, have been brought before the public recently-- 
Miss Mary Agnes, Miss M. Makeah, and Miss Eloise Bridges. They have one 
and all clutched at the golden fruit of Hesperides, without remembering, I fear, 
that it was one of the labours of Hercules to obtain possession thereof. It would 
be an ungenerous task to speak sternly or critically of the efforts of these ladies. 
They were well enough in their way, and evidenced study and latent talent. 
Bat it is forgotten—and should not be—that dramatic ability and dramatic 
talent are two totally different things. The first is acquired by patience, drud- 
gery, hard work, easy familiarity with an audience, and a thorough knowledge 
of the outward and visible demonstrations of passion, sentiment, and appre- 
hensiveness. Years are required for the acquirement of such ability, and the 
proper sphere for acquiring it is the minor theatre. Talent is an internal gift, 
useful in the closet ; common intelligence generally supplies its place on the 
stage ; but neither can be exercised without the first. To illustrate my mean- 
ing more clearly,—in a mixed audience you may find a hundred persons who 
understand the author’s meaning as well—if not better—than the artiste who 
interprets it. That is talent—or intelligence. From five hundred audiences 
on the other hand, you may be unable to select one individual who could, with- 
eut years of preparation, convey that meaning to you fromthe footlights. That 
is ability. And here endeth the first lesson. 

The managers of our principal theatres are greatly to blame for placing their 
establishments at the disposal of ambitious novices. They inflict a gross in- 
injustice on those life-toiling artistes who have climbed heroically to their 
present height, and without obtaining any adequate return. Ifa manager per- 
ceives talent in the drawing-room, he should transplant it to the stage and cul 
tivate it there until it bears the blossom—ability. There can be no productive- 
ness from any other system. Here endeth the second lesson. 

Mr. Wallack has returned to the standard drama. During the week I have 
witnessed Colman’s Comedy of “ John Bull,” and Holcroft’s “‘ Road to Ruin.” 
Both pieces have been noticed in these columns. The caste is in all important 
respects the same as before. In Holcroft’s Comedy I think I notice a decided 





here we must protest against the thinness of the Orchestra ; why Beethoven’s 
Concerto should be accompanied by a handful of instruments, by a single Bass 
only, when a full orchestra was present, we cannot understand. Surely it can- 
not be that the mere expense of copying of parts prevented the Government 
from doing justice to it, when it is scored for a full orchestra. Or were they 
afraid of drowning the Pianist, or the wonderful instrament he played upon, 
the most powerful and brilliant Erard we ever heard? Snrely that eannot have 
been the reason, for Satter upon that Piano has power enough for all purposes. 
Asa player, Mr. Satter can at once step into the front rank of the Pianists 
here ; his touch is crisp, brilliant, sure ; he plays with taste and correctness, a8 
well as with true musical feeling. He has but one silly bit of mannerism, which 
we don’t like, as it looks bumbuggy—that of dropping both hands upon his 
knees after striking a chord. It is a sort of fancy-display unworthy of a true 
artist, designed to look eccentric, whilst it is simply ungracefal. In the first 
movement, Mr. Satter introduced, what the Programme called, ‘the cele- 
brated cadenza composed for this Concerto by F. Liszt.”” Now whether Liszt 
or any body else added this Cadenza, it has no business there, is in bad taste, 
and a sacrilege upon Beethoven. It is added to it, with as much propriety asa 
pair of boots and spurs would be to a fine antique statue of Apollo. Beethoven 
knew what he was about, and expressly forbid the addition of a Cadenza in this 
place,by the following words“ Non si fa wna Cadenza,ma s’attacca il Seguente,” 
which Mr. Satter will find plainly printed upon his music. The last move- 
ment was taken much too fast; it is marked 100, and Mr. 8S. took it at about 
140—no doubt for the purpose of effect, but we question the propriety of sacri_ 
ficing correctness to brilliancy. Foran encore, the pianist gave us a sort of 
Fantasia upon Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, or at least upon snatches from 
it. We know not who this is by, but if by Liszt, as was said, it is in Liszt’s 
worst style. The simple march would have been far more satisfactory, than 
the meaningless garnish thrown around passages from it. To do justice how- 
ever to Mr. Satter as an artist, we heartily welcome him, as a great and valua- 
ble acquisition to the list of our resident virtuosi. The accompaniments to 
Beethoven’s concerto, as we said above, were thin, and they were also uncer- 
tain, as Mr. Timm naturally sympathised more with his brother pianist than 
with the Orchestra, and whilst he was too closely watching the former, the 
latter failed several times to come in as promptly as could have been desired. 

Mendelssohn’s overture to “ Ruy Blas,” a most charming work, replete with 
admirable Orchestra writing, opened the second part. Excepting the same 
carelessness of the violins, which we alluded to above, it was fairly performed. 
So was also Spontini’s noisy, but effective Theatre Overture to Olympia, which 
was most judiciously selected for an exit march. Mrs Georgiana Stuart sang 
twice, as did also Mr. Mayer. We would rather not make any comments upon 
the vocal part of the entertainment. Both did as well as could be expected,— 
but—but—as we have often said before, vocal music, except of a rare and ex- 
traordinary character, or by very great vocal luminaries, should find no place 
upon the Philharmonic Programme. 


Irau1an Opera.—We are pleased to state that the benefit of the employés at 


finch. Mr. Blake’s Old Dornton cannot be improved. 





the Academy, on Monday evening last, was well attended, though not by a 
crowded auditory. Signor Brignoli, the new Tenor, made a passable impres- 
sion as Edgardo. His style is decidedly French ; his vocal declamation and 
phrasing are good and impressive, and would be called great were they united 4 
to more graceful acting and carriage. But in the latter points, Brignoli is very 

deficient. His voice is of an even, pleasant, and sympathetic quality, without 

being of much extent or power.—_Peace once more, we are glad to say, reigns 

at the Academy, which is now under the direction of a Committee of Three. 

The season will be concluded, it is now hoped, without further interruption, 

« William Teil” is in rehearsal ; Steffanone, Marini, and others have arrived, 

and will appear immediately. Steffanone, indeed, was announced for last even- 

ing, in Luerezia Borgia, supported by Vestvali, Brignoli, and Badiali. 


German Orera.—A full house and an enthusiastic audience greeted the first 





representation at Niblo’s on Tuesday evening last. The opening Opera was 


improvement in Mr. Lester’s Harry Dornton, and also in Mr. Brougham’s Gold- 
It is, and always has 
been, one of his best characters ; gentlemanly, quiet, and pathetic, in an emi- 
nent degree. Mrs. Blake as the Widow Warren would have been more enjoy- 
able, had she been less hilarious. There is nothing so intolerable as a per- 
petual stage laugh. The Sophia of Miss Rosa Bennett was the triumph of the 
evening. I have never witnessed a performance more thoroughly natural, in- 
nocent, and effective. 

A Comedietta called the ‘“‘ Teacher Taught” has been played here once or 
twice, with moderate success. It is an old affair, with very little plot, depend- 
ing entirely on Mr. Lester as a lover and Mrs. Hoey asa beloved. Good-looking 
people are always amusing—and that is all I ean say for the piece. Another 
trifle called “‘ My Sister Kate” has also been given, and with greater success. 
The hero is a young bachelor who abandons himself to celibacy and a double- 
barrelled Manton, in consequence of a little tiff with the ex-Object of his affec- 
tions. His sister Kate (Mrs. Stephens) engages herself to him (he has not 
seen her for many years) as a servant, and so ingeniously upsets his box in the 
country, and works upon his “ feelinks,”’ that a reconciliation is affected, and 
the goal—matrimony—attained. Mr. Stewart and Mr. Vincent are very good 
in this piece ; and so is merry little Mrs. Stephens. 

I have been in a wretched frame of mind all this week--traces of my agony 
are perceptible in this article ; I feel that I have no right to be merry again. 
Once on a time a virtuoso, who scraped the fiddle with some ability, went to 
hear the great Paganini. He was so overcome by the performance that on his 
return he demolished his Cremona, (which I have no doubt he had been de- 
sired to do many times before). Once on another time, a certain critic, of fa- 
cetious disposition, went to hear the great Mr. Burton sing the pathetic and 
critical ballad of “ Villikins and his Dinah.” He was so impressed by the im- 
mense humour, the unbounded fun, the luxuriant burlesque of the effort, that he 
felt he had no right to try tobe funny again. Fact! Mr. Burton‘s song is with- 
out exception the most irresistible spontaneous effort of broad original humour 
I have ever heard. Hear it, by all means! ALVA. 


Obituary. 


JoserH Hume, Esq., M.P.—Joseph Hume—one, if not of the most 
brilliant, certainly of the most sterling men of his age and country—is 
no more. He dies leaving behind him a name for ever memorable in our 
Parliamentary annals ; and there are few, be their party, their princi- 
ples, or their prejudices what they may, who will not regret the loss of 
this great genius of public economy. 

The career of Joseph Hume has been, from beginning to end, a course 
of unceasing industry, perseverance, and utility; he was at work from 
his youth to his death. His long life of labour, all real and unromantic 
as it was, may be briefly told. Joseph Hume was born at Montrose, in 
Scotland, in 1777 : he was a younger son of a master of a trading vessel, 
who had a large family, and who died while Hume was yet an infant. 
Like most men of remarkable intellect, Hume had in his mother a lady 
of superior education and intelligence. She secured his being well taught 
from his earliest years, and when still very young he was apprenticed to 





a Dr. Bate, a provincial physician of considerable celebrity. Having 
served his time with him, he finished his regular course of physical and | 
anatomical knowledge in the University of Edinburgh. He then made | 
several voyages to India in the Company’s service, and was, in 1789, ap- | 
pointed Assistant-Surgeon to the Indian army, and joined the forces | 
commanded by Lord Lake. Amid the arduous duties of his profession, | 
he contrived to find time to master the Persic language, and this led to| 
his fortune and his fame. Colonel Achmuty, at that time the military 
interpreter, died, and the only one that could be found to fill his place 
was the obscure assistant-surgeon, Joseph Hume, who was appointed | 
Achmuty’s successor; and to the task of interpreting, as, indeed, to | 
every toil he undertook, Hume devoted himself with sach wonderful as- 
siduity, that the commanding officer of the district, finding that he could 


do almost anything, and was never tired, gave him other appointments | 


of importance and profit. A service of eight years made Hume a rich 


| but will appear in our next. 


map, and he returned to England in August, 1808, bearing with him the 
hest recommendations from the Commander-in-Chief, and what was 
still more valuable, his own faculties rendered ripe, and fit for business 
beyond those of most men. Shertly after coming back he set out, for the 
improvement of his impaired health, upon a lengthened tour on the 
Continent, where he, like Ulysses, ’ 
Wand’ring from clime to clime, observant strayed, 
Their manners noted and their states surveyed. 

In 1811 he came again to England, and his long Parlimentary career 
began by his entering the House in 1812, as member for Melcombe Regis. 
He did not, however, then remain long a senator, and he was out of 
Parliament till 1818. During this interval he laboured diligently as a 
proprietor of East India Stock, to correct the errors and reform the abuses 
of the Indian system. He was elected member for Montrose in 1718, and 
continued to represent the Montrose burghs until bis election for Middle- 
sex in 1830, from which time (with the exception of one session, when he 
represented Kilkenny) he sat for Middlesex till 1842. In 1842, and from 
thence to the time of his demise, he represented his native burgh of Mont- 
rose. Of what Joseph Hume has done in Parliament it is needless here 
to give any detail, for it is known far and wide to all. It may, indeed, 
without fear of contradiction, be asserted that no member of the Houses 
of Parliament has done the country more essential service than Mr. Hume, 
in carefully watching over the national expenditure, and in point 
out the most effectual modes of reducing taxation. He was always in 
place, incessantly—night after night, from sesuion to session—grappling 
with Herculean force the most difficult calculations, and impressing his 
measures of economy on his hearers in language, though not eloquent, 
impressive and invincible from its very truth and earnestness. His 
struggles and his success in his great task form part of the history of 
this country. Mr. Hume was a public man of that stamp which has 
proved so beneficial in establishing the fortunes of the United States of 
America ; he was a man of the class and of the utility of Penn, and 
Franklin and Washington—men to be respected for ever for their sagaci- 
ty and sense. 

In private life Mr. Hume, to all who knew him, endeared himself from 
his sound worth, his unswerving integrity, his amiability, and his bene- 
volence. Joseph Hume breathed his last at his seat, Burnley-hall Norfolk, 
on the 20th ult. He was married, and leaves a family.-London Il, 
News. _ 

Rosert Kermit.-The commercial world and our citizens generally 
will hear, with deep regret, of the death of Robert Kermit, one of the 
oldest and most respected merchants in this city. He died yesterday, in 
the 6lst year of his age. He was born in the Isle of Man, emigrated to 
this country, became an extensive shipping merchant, and founded a line 
of packets which bears his name. His life has been marked by enterprise 
and integrity, which, while they procured for him wealth in worldly goods, 
won for him a high place in the esteem of his fellow-men.—.V. ¥. Cou- 
rier and Enquirer, 16th inst. 

At Bombay, A. C. Webster, Esq., Surgeon of the 10th Hussars.—In Bruton- 
street, Capt. Arthur Lowther, second son of the Hon. Col. Lowther.—-W. Bar- 
tlemore, ., of Castleton Hall, Rochdale, J. P. for Lancashire.—At Chelten- 
ham, J. ielueen, Esq., M.D., Dep. Insp. of Hospitals and Fleets.—At Elm 
Park, county Armagh, W. C. Baird, late of the 50th (Queen’s Own) Regt.—At 
Weston-super-Mare, aged 75, Thomas Roblyn, M.D. He had served under 
Lords St. Vincent, Keith, Nelson, Sir Sydney Smith, and other Admirals, du- 
ring an eventful period.—At Southill, Somerset, J. Chetham Strode, Capt. of 
H. M. 14th Regt.—At Genoa, Edward Le Mesurier, Esq., of Guernsey, R.N.— 
In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, the Lady Colborne, in the 69th year of her age. 


Appointurents. 


E. E. Rushworth, Esq., to be President and Senior Member of the Couneil of 
the island of Montserrat ; W. H. Doyle, Esq., to be a Member of the xecutive 
Council of the Bahama Islands ; and C. A. Berkeley, Esq., to be a member of 
the Council of the island of St. Vincent.—Lt.-Col. Tyrwhitt, Scots Fusileer 
Guards, and Major H. Clifton, to be Equerries to the Duke of Cambridge.—E. 
F. Maitland, Esq., to be H. M. Solicitor-General for Scotland, in the room of 
Thomas Mackenzie, Esq., appointed one of the Lords of Session.—Thomas 
Cleghorn, Esq., Advocate, to be Sheriff of the shire of Argyll, in the room of 
E. F. Maitland, we 4 resigned.—Samuel Morton Peto, of Somerleyton-hall, in 
the county of Suffolk, and of Kensington Palace-gardens, to be a Baronet of 
the United-Kingdom.—The Lord Chancellor has appointed Mr. J. J. Lonsdale, 
Secretary to the Criminal Law Commissioners, to the vacant County Court 
judgeship.—The private secretaries of Lord Palmerston in Downing-street are, 
—Mr. C. C. Clifford, who was with his Lordship at the Home-office, and Mr. 
W. Law, of the Treasury, who was one of Lord John Russell’s private secreta- 
ries when he was Prime Minister. Mr. D. Dalhousie Ramsay (of the War-office) 
is appointed private secretary to Lord Panmure. Mr. Robert Ellice is private 
secretary to Sir George Grey, in the place of Lord Hobart, who resames his 
old place at the Board of Trade, with Lord Stanley of Alderley. 


Navy. 


We have no room for our ordinary list of movements.—Col. Craigie, 
the Admiralty Superintendent of the Southampton mail packet station, 
has been appointed President of the new Transport Board.—A portion 
of the Naval Coast Volunteers are to be called out and embodied ; they 
are to receive large bounties to induce them to join her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, in order to man the fleet of gun-boats, mortar vessels, and floating 
batteries for the Spring campaign in the Baltic. 


AUD. 


Tue TorkisH CONTINGENT OF THE British ARMY.—Maj.-General Vivian, 
of the Madras army, who was for many years adjutant-general of that 
presidency, has been appointed by Lord Panmure to command the Turk- 
ish contingent. The officers will be selected principally from the Indian 
army. Lieutenaut E. B. Ramsay, of the Madras army, has been ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp. General Vivian will leave London in about ten 
days. These are the only appointments which have been yet made. The 
contingent will consist of 20,000 men of all arms, the full number antho- 
rised by the convention between Great Britain and the Ottoman Porte.— 
London Chronicle, Feb. 26th. 


Miuit1a Gorne Asroap.—Her Majesty having accepted the services of 
the Militia for duty in the Colonies, the following regiments have re- 
ceived orders to hold shemselves in readiness for embarkation, viz.: The 
Royal Wilts, Lieut.-Col. Lord Methuen, 24 officers, and 660 men; and 
the Royal Lancashire, Lieut.-Col. Clayton, 17 officers, and 620 men. 
Both these regiment form parts of the garrison of Portsmouth ; they are 
destined for the Ionian Islands, in all probability, Corfu. 


DEFENCES FOR ScorLanp.—An Ordnance survey has been made of the 
east coast of Scotland, with a view to the most exposed places being put 
in a state of defence. Batteries are to be erected at Aberdeen and Peter- 
re - smali ports are to be manned at some other points on the 
coast line. 


Tus Tents Hussars.—This crack regiment is to be detained at Alex’ 
andria, Egypt, until the winter is passed. A wise decision. 


War Orrice, Fs. 16.—Scots Fusileer Gds: to be Ens and Lts w-p, Lt Beau’ 
mont, from 21st Ft; Lt Erskine, from 30th Ft. Ist Regt of Ft: G Thompson, gent, 
to be Ens w-p; Lt Brown to be Adjt, v Turner, pro. 4th Ft, to be nsigns w- 
P: E Bromhead, J Martin, gents. 9th Ft: Lt Wilkinson to be Capt w-p, Vv 

ent, dec; Ens Borton to be Lt wD, v Wilkinson; Ens Vibart to be Lit w-p, Vv 
Borton, whose pro has been cancelled; Sergt McQueen to be Ens w-p and Adjt, 
v Burden, pro; 8 Wood, gent, to be Ens w-p. I4th Ft: F Wall, gent, to 
Ens, w-p. 20th Ft: F Holmes, gent, to be Ensw-p. 23d Ft: Colour-Sergt 
O’Connor, to be Ensw-p. 33d Ft: Lt Parry to be Capt w-p, v Burke, dec; 
Ens Donovan to be Lt w-p, v Parry; Ens Ball to be Lt w-p, vy Donovan, whose 
pro has been cancelled; Ens Campbell, from 56th Ft, to be Lt w-p. 34th Ft® 
to be Ens re: Lt Greaves, from 48th Northampton Militia; J Laurie, gent. 
38th Ft: A Belfield, gent, to be Ens w-p. 39th Ft: C Pritchard, gent, to be 
Ens w-p. 42nd Ft: Qtmr Wood to be Ens w-p and Adjt, vy Drysdale, pro. 
49th Ft: Lieut Earle to be ry = bP: v Bvt Lt-Col Browne, whoret. 62nd Ft: 
Lieut Hay to be Capt b-p, v Byt-Major Maule, who ret; Assist-Surg Hanley, 
M.D., from staff, to be Surg, v Langley, pro on staff. 63d Ft: F Veith, gent, 
tobe Ens w-p. 68th Ft: H Milligan, gent, to be Ens w-p. 71st Ft: E Denne, 
gent, to be Ens w-p. 88th Ft: Ens Waring, from 12th Ft, to be Ens w-p. 90th 
Ft: H Bingham, gent, to be Ens w-p. 93d Ft: Lt McBean to be Adjt, v Daw- 
son, pro. 2nd W I Regt: Lt Cary, from h-p Rifle Brigade, to be Lt, v Eaton, 
app to 26th Ft; Ens Bourne to be Lt b-p, v Cary, who ret; J Thompson, gent, 
to be Ens b-p, v Bourne. ; 


Srarr.—Byt-Col Greaves, h-p unatt, to be Deputy Qmr-Genl to the Forces 
serving in Ireland, v Gough, pro; Lt-Col Howsford, h-p anatt, to be Lt-Col of a 
3 + Batt; Byt-Capt Addison, h-p 97th Ft, Deputy Assist-Adjt Genl, to 

Maj. 

Hosprirat Srarr.—To be Deputy Inspectors-General of Hospitals: Staff 
Surgs of the First Class Carter, M. D., Richardson, Miller, M. D. Dowse. To 
be Staff Surgs of First Class: Surg Langley, M. D., from 62nd Ft; Staff Surg 
of Sec Class Burton, M.D. To be Staff Surg of Sec Class: Assist Staff Surg 
Jane, v Burton pro. To be Assist-Surgsto the Forces: Act Assist-Surg Mines, 
v Jane, pro; Act Assist-Surg Lynch, v Hanley, pro. 


ag The Gazettes of February 20th and 23rd are unavoidably crowded out ; 
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New DBooks. 


IsrazL Porrer: His Firry Years or Exe. By Herman Melville. 
New York. 1855. G. P. Putnam & Co.—A downright good book, 
though five years, in place of fifty, would have been a more appropriate 
title, seeing that forty-five of them are shuffled off ina few pages at the 
close. But that’s a trifle. There isin it a masculine vigour, and even 
a certain fantastical ruggedness, that separate it from the herd of 
smoothly-written tales, and give it, so to speak, a distinctness and 

of flavour. 

a Potter, a Massachusetts youth, fought at Bunker Hill ; and was 
soon afterwards captured, and carried prisoner to England. He escaped 
from durance, underwent all sorts of hardships, carried letters parapet 
Horne Tooke and Dr. Franklin then in Paris, sailed under Paul 
Jones, and appeared to be in a fa'r way to see his native land ere the 
close of the war, bat Fate and Mr. Herman Melville otherwise or- 
dered it. They chose to set him astride a ship’s spanker-boom at an 
inauspicious moment (in a fashion that we shan’t explain, lest we spoil 
s spirited story); and so poor Israel had to wend his way back to the land 
of his foes, and to lead a wretched dodging sort of a life there, of about the 
same duration as the Israelitish wanderings in the Desert, until Mr. Mel- 
ville kindly let him return home.—Franklin and Paul Jones are admira- 
ple sketches of character ; but our author, as we know of old, is on his 
own special element when he deals with the sea and its belongings. The 
fight between the Serapis and the Bonhomme Richard is a master-piece of 
writing ; albeit some may deem its imagery too fanciful and far-fetched 
Perhaps it is—but it helps the description wonderfully. Here’s just the 
briefest bit of it, but with a terrible closeness. 

The wind now acting on the sails of the Serapis forced her, heel and 
point, ber entire length, cheek by jowl, alongside the Richard. The 
projecting cannon scraped ; the yards interlocked ; but the hulls did not 
touch. A long lane of darkling water lay wedged between, like that 
narrow canal in Venice which dozes between two shadowy piles, and 
high in air is secretly crossed by the Bridge of Sighs. But where the six 
yard-arms reciprocally arched overhead, three bridges of sighs were both 
geen and heard, as the moon and wind kept rising. 


Into that Lethean canal—pond-like in its smoothness as compared 
with the sea without—fell many a poor soul that night; fell, forever 
forgotten. 

Of course, the Revolutionary War, in its principle, as in the details 
that come under notice, is not touched up to the exact taste of some Bri- 
tish readers. But Mr. Melville, though American enough to be a Know- 
Nothing, has a plain way of speaking. Thus, he says: 

Sharing the same blood with England, and yet her proved foe in two 
wars—not wholly inclined at bottom to forget an old grudge—intrepid, 
uoprincipled, reckless, predatory, with boundless ambition, civilized in 
externals but a savage at heart, America is, or may yet be, the Paul 
Jones of nations. 

Just contrast this short but expressive passage, with the terms wherein 
the famous “ Ostend Conference” recently heralded a scheme of spolia- 
tion, with a set of fine phrases about “conscious rectitude” and “ ap- 
probation of the world.’ Mr. Melville comes to the point. 


Sratistican GAZETTEER OF THE WorLD. By J. Calvin Smith. Néw 
York. 1855. Harpers.—Whilst we were hesitating as to the most ap- 
propriate manner in which the completed numbers of this valuable pub- 
lication should be bound up, in comes, from the publishers, the whole 
set in a handsome volume of 1950 pages. A more valuable book of refe- 
rence for a newspaper office can scarcely be found. From its abuadant 
statistics, extremely neat maps, and copious information respecting lo- 
calities of interest, we have no doubt that we shall derive much assist- 
ance fromit. On its general usefulness for schools and families, we need 
not say more. 

Memoirs of THE Emperor Napo.eon. By Count De Las Cases..New 
York, 1855. Redfield.—An edition in four duodecimo volumes, of one 
of the many, many testimonies to the influence which Napoleon exercised 
upon the men who came in contact with him during his life, and of the 
unabated relish with which all that pertains to him is gathered up for 
the entertainment of succeeding generations. The work itself is too well 
known to require comment ; it might almost be called another “ Voice 
from St. Helena.” The illustrations will not immortalise the engraver 
or printer. 


ne _ 





Warkins’s COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL Lonpon Directory, ror 1855. 
Goupil & Co., Importers.—Here, in an octavo volume of 2,480 pages— 
that is corpulent enough to wear almost an apoplectic look—the mys- 
teries of the metropolis of the world are unravelled. Forgive the use of 
hyperbolical terms; but in truth with such a prodigy before one, it is 
difficult to avoid them. Only think of 2,480 pages, crammed with every 
variety of information regarding persons, streets, public institutions, offi- 
cere, courts, conveyances, and such a multitude of details of all sorts, that 
we should trespass on our own pages if we were to attempt to enumerate 
them! In short, to the critical eye, the book is a curiosity ; whilst to 
the New Yorker doing business with London, and interested in some of 
the 142,000 names and addresses registered, inter alia, such a compound 
may be extremely useful. We beg leave, therefore, to introduce our fat 
friend to the acquaintance of Anglo-Americans and others, with one re- 
mark only on a peculiarity that marks his physiognomy. On the broad 
surface of his outward face—or, to speak more plainly, across the edges 
of the pages—a general index is stamped, indicating a thumb-hole in the 
voluminous mass, whereby any one of the special divisions may be re- 
ferred to. This is decidedly an ingenious invention. 

A Scorcn Review or 4N AMERICAN Portess.—We have sometimes 
been accused of dealing out hard measure to the flight of song-birds that 
warble hereabouts, and that—according to the native critics—are all 
nightingales, or sky-larks, at the least. One of the latest of these so- 
called victims to our fastidiousness or ill-nature was Miss Alice Carey, 
of whom we have had the honour to speak more than once, and no longer 
go than the 10th of last month. What is written is written ; but as it is 
not unpleasant to find one’s opinion fortified by that of others, and the 
annexed review gives Miss Carey the benefit of copious quotations, be- 
sides being very fair and appreciative in spirit, we borrow it, from Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine for the present month. 


Place aux dames! Enter Alice Carey. This lady’s “ Clovernook”’ 
has been printed in England, but her cantar is baove to the eae 
blic only by little melodies of hers, quoted in magazines. We doubt 
her poems published “in the lump” would command an audience. 
ers will remember a joke of Punch about the Etty collection, which 
stood something in this wise (we give our recollection only) :— 


A GLANCE AT THE ETTY GALLERY. 


No. No. 

1. Nympus Bararne. 18. Toe BATHERS. 

ie soreave Nympus. 20. A Nympu at THe Barna. 
- THe Baru. 23. Bara, wira Nympus. 

16. Baruina. 

be ¥ glance at Alice Carey’s Table of Contents gives you— 
AMENT. Tue Bripat or Wor. 

De leatE-sone. Tue Broken HovusesoLp. 

Tue MurpERgss, — j 

oo Or One Dyrna. 

Gorne To Sizer. Drine Sons. 





Dyna. 
Tue Dyinc Moruer. 
Tue Last Sone. 


lums we find. To mend mat- 


DissaTisFIep. 
Parting Sona. 


We are not joking ; 





Wwe only pick the 


the titles to the paging are so large as to remind you of the heads of cof- 
fin nails. But the lady is a bumourist, for we actually find, in the above 
very cheerful company, one address “ To the Spirit of Gladness,” and 
one “ To the Hopeful ;” and it will be satisfactory to the “ anxious in- 
quirer’’ to learn that these poems are nut conceived in an obj tory 
or depreciating spirit, though the “ Spirit of Gladness,” if a sensitive in- 
dividual, might be conceived of as asking his apostrophiser if her father 
was a sexton and her mother a “searcher.” But the best is to come ; 
for the above ominous Bill of Mortality positively contains an item en- 
titled “Live, and Help Live!!’—.4h, ah! c’ en est trop! Let us pass 
on. Is Alice Carey a poetess? 

Alice Carey is a poetess—of very subordinate pretensions. We firmly 
believe she cannct help singing —that it is her strongest intellectual ten- 
dency ; and her poetical rank is thus determined :—Alice Carey is per- 
fect mistress of a certain soft, melancholy music of verse, which is neces- 
sarily associated in her mind with the ideal aspects of death : she con- 
stantly produces verses which, if read from behind a screen with proper 
emphasis only, and without studied intonation, to a listener ignorant of 
our language, would inevitably be pronounced a sweet, soft, delicate 
wail. Her poetical gift is exceedingly restricted, but it isreal. She has 
also caught with wonderful accuracy the trick of Milton’s first manner ; 
and what should be done unto the author of the following sweet rhymes, 
—if Lycidas and Comus had never been written ? 


Maidens, whose tresses shine, 
Crownéd with daffodil and eglantine, 

Or from their stringed buds of briar roses 
Bright as the vermeil closes 

Of April twilights, after sobbing rains, 

Fall down in rippled skeins 

And golden tangles low 

About your bosoms, dainty as new snow ; 

While the warm shadows blow, in softest gales, 
Fair hawthorn flowers, and cherry blossoms white, 

Against your kirtles, like the froth trom pails 
O’erbrimmed with milk at night, 

When lowing heifers bury their sleek fanks 

In winrows of sweet hay, or clover banks,— 

Come near, and hear, I pray, 

My plainéd roundelay. 


Where creeping vines o’errun the sunny leas, 
Sadly, sweet souls, I watch your shining bands, 
Filling with stained hands 
Your Teaty cups with lush red strawberries ; 
Or deep in murmurous glooms, 
In yellow mosses, full of starry blooms, 
Sunken at ease, each busied as she likes, 
Or stripping from the grass the beaded dews, 
Or picking jagged leaves from the slim spikes 
Of tender pinks, with warbled interfuse 
Of poesy divine, 
That, haply, long ago, 
Some wretched borderer of the realm of woe, 
Wrought to a dulcet line ;— 
If in your lovely years 
There be a sorrow that may touch with tears 
The eyelids piteously, they must be shed 

For Lyra, Deap! 

* * 

Nay, come not, piteous maids, 
Out of the murmurous shades, 
But keep your tresses crownéd, as you may, 
With eglantine and daffodillies gay, 
And with the dews of myrtles wash your cheeks, 
When fiamy streaks, 
Uprunning the gray orient, tell of morn— 
While I, forlorn, 
Pour all my heart in tears and plaints instead, 
For Lyra, Deap! 


It is really almost a pity that “L’Allegro’” and “Il Penseroso” have 
spoiled us for this pretty warble :— 


Wood-nymphs, that do hereabouts 
Dwell, and hold your pleasant routes, 
When, beneath her cloak so white 
Holding close the black-eyed Night, 
Twilight, sweetly voluble, 

Acquaints herself with shadows dull ; 
While, above your rustic camp, 
Hesperus his pallid lamp 

For the coming darkness trims— 
From the gnarled bark of limbs 
Rough and crabbed, slide to view! 

I have work for you to do, 


Underneath the checkered shade 
Of each tangled bough that stirs 
Tothe wind, in shape of burrs 
Rough and prickly, or sharp thorn, 
Whence the tame ewe slimly shorn, 
Stained with crimson, hurries oft, 
Bleating, towards the distant croft. 


Evermore to live and love 
In this dim consenting grove! 


But what is done cannot be undone, and Milton is a “ great fact’’ rather 
in the way of Alice Carey’s originality. We beg to quote another poem 
of this lady’s, as a literary curiosity in its way, oscillating, as it does, be- 
tween the feeblest sing-song, and « certain wild half-mystical power. It 
is a mosaic-work of Laura Matilda, and Edgar Poe :— 
ROSEMARY HILL. 
’T was the night he had promised to meet me, 
To meet me on Rosemary Hill ; 
And I said, at the rise of the eve-star, 
The tryst he will haste to fulfil. 
Then I looked to the elm-bordered valley, 
Where the undulous mist whitely lay ; 
But I saw not the steps of my lover 
Dividing its beauty away. 


The eve-star rose red o’er the tree-tops, 
The night dews fell peng and chill, 

And wings ceased to beat through the shadows, 
The shadows of Rosemary Hill. 

I heard not, through hoping and fearing, 
The whip-poor-wills’ musical cry, 

And I saw not the ned constellations 
That swept the blue reach of the sky. 


On a bough that was withered and dying, 

I leaned, as the midnight grew dumb, 
And told my heart over and over 

How often he said he would come. 
He is hunting, I said, in dim Arnan— 

He was there with his dogs, all day long— 
And is weary with winging the plover, 

Or stayed by the throstle’s sweet song. 


Then heard! the whining of Eldrich, 
Of Eldrich,so blind and so old, 

With sleek hide embrowned like the lion’s, 
And brindled and freckled with gold. 

How the pulse of despair in my bosom 
Leapt back to a joyous thrill, 

As I went down to meet my dear lover, 
Down fleetly from Rosemary Hill. 


More near seemed the whining of Eldrich, 
More loudly my glad bosom beat, 
When lo! I beheld by the moonlight 
A newly-made grave at my feet. 
And silently, sorrowfully, driftin 
Away from love's sheltering ark, 
I tore from my forehead the lilies, 
And trusted my hopes to the dark. 


For when, with the passion-vine lovely 
That grew by the stone at the head, 
The length of the grave I had measured, 


I knew that my lover was dead. 
* * * * 


* * 


Curious, is it not? We confess to yielding ourselves willingly to the 
soft, melancholy charm of verses like the following, and we do not know 
what to call them, if not poetry :— 


KINDNESS. 
Of homely fern, and yellow fennel flowers, 
Weaving up fillets, dreamingly I la 
In the dim arms of lovesome twilight hours, 
When first dear Kindness cross’d my friendless way. 


* * + 


The joy, the rapture of the glad surprise 
Haply some _ may know, that war arevee— 
Some sad Rath, bowing, from love-speaking eyes, 
Her trembling bodice over alien sheaves. 
Pausing to give notice to poets in general, and American poets in par- 
ticular, that the simile about Ruth among the sheaves is as used up as 
the “poor volcano” in “Don Juan,” we proceed to our last quotation 
from “ Alice Carey,” in which we have the same mournful melody 
again, and, at the close, a little unconscious bathos :-— 
LAST SONG. 
The beetle from the furrow goes, 
The bird is on the sheltering limb, 
And in the twilight’s pallid close 
Sits the gray evening, hushed and dim. 


In the blue west the sun is down, 
And soft the fountain washes o’er 
Green limes and hyacinths, so brown, 
As never fountain washed before. 


I scarce can hear the curlew call, 

I scarce can hear the night-wind’s breath ; 
I only see the shadows fall, 

I only feel this chill is death ! 


At morn, the bird will leave the bough, 
The beetle o’er the furrow ron, 

But with the darkness falling now, 
The morning for my eyes is done. 


Piping his ditty low and soft, 
f shepherd chance to cross the wold, 
Bound homeward from the flowery croft, 
And the white tendance of his fold, 


And find me lying fast asleep, —— 
Now comes the bathos— 
And find me lying fast asleep, 
Be inspiration round him thrown, 
That he may dig down very deep, 

Where never any sunshine shone. 

Very right and proper of him so to do! 
My life has been unbroken gloom, 

o friend my dying hour will see— 
Oh, wherefore should he ask for room 

In consecrated ground for me? 

Why indeed? What’s the good of going to the expense of a nice gra- 
velly soil, when there are no survivors’ feelings to be considered ? 

e do not know Alice Carey’s age, and have not had the im 

to ask it ; but we plead guilty to having felt interested in her (in a criti- 
cal point of view, Sir!), and we are euch devout lovers of word-masic 
that we should be really pleased if there were any chance of the lady’s 
doing something likely to live. At present, we can only say that she 
has such a sweet, tender way of warbling her ditties that it is a pity she 
bas not a more thoughtful and less monotonous muse ; and that we hope, 
if she sees these pages, she will take our badinage in good part. 

After all this, if Miss Alice Carey be wise, she will throw all her 
death’s-heade out of the window, lock-up her library, look abroad on the 
world, and inwardly into herself—and then let the public hear from her 
again. 


To be sure! 
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Hine Arté. 


Tae Nationa Acapemy oF Desten.—The thirtieth annual Exhibition 
was opened on Monday, in the rooms formerly occupied by the Dus 
seldorf collection. We particularly name this fact, because the adver- 
tisements most unwisely ignore it—lest, we suppose, the public be re- 
minded of the existence of such a gallery—and give the address as 548 
Broadway. The limited room afforded by this temporary resting-place 
of the Academicians has limited the number of paintings on show, and 
entirely excluded sculpture. Still, the best of the American artists are 
here to be seen and studied ; nor will the lover of Art fail to make the 
Exhibition a lounging-place, during the few weeks of opportunity afforded 
him. We sball endeavour, next week, to point out what is most worthy 
of attention. 





CurisTIAN ART; THE “ OxvrorD Srupent.’”’—The article, here copied 
from the Atheneum of the 10th ult., purports to be a review of “ The 
Poetry of Christian Art,’ translated from the French of A. F. Rio. In 
addition to its intrinsic interest in treating of the connection between 
Religion and Art, it is curious, as calling gravely in question the origi- 
nality of Mr. John Ruskin. As for the Atheneum’s chuckle over its 
“pioneering” and “ earnestness” of twenty years since, we should have 
more faith in it, ifit had quoted its own chapter and verse, which it is 
accustomed to do on all possible occasions. 


It is now nearly twenty years since we first drew the attention of the 
English public to the excellencies and defects of Rio’s opinions on the 
mysticism of Art. Long before Mr. Ruskin had begun to carry out the 
opinions existing in their germ in Rio’s book we had earnestly directed 
attention to the simple piety of these patriarchs of Art, to the beauty of 
Fra Angelico’s colour, to the sublimity of Orcagna, and the devotion of 
every touch of Giotto :—at the same time we warned Rio’s disciples 
against the narrow bigotry that in pardoning the child-like errors of 
Cimabue should turn with disgust from the aberrations of Michael An- 
gelo. We regret to say we spoke in vain. In Mr. Ruskin’s works we 
find all the stern fanaticism of Rio, heightened with ter eloquence 
and still more intolerance. We find a wilful blindness to the fact, that 
Greek mysticism in Art, if it did not originate the mysticism of early 
ene Christian Art, at least carried it forward and gave it its strongest 
impulses. 

We think it due to ourselves to remember that we were the first pio- 
neers in this now triumphant cause. We were the first to point to the 
mysticism of early Art as a source of pure inspiration, superior to that 
of the Greek statue or the Grecian frieze,—to show that it was more 
adapted to our Gothic spirit, to our climate, our religion. and our man- 
ners. We regret that we were the first and last to warn the Art-student 
against too violent a reaction. 

We now, after nearly twenty years, have to repeat that the mysticism 
or religious principle of Grecian as of all other Art is catholic, and ne- 
ver pagan or sectarian. If we had genius enough we might mould into 
the forehead of a Dead Christ the divine repose of the Colossi of Mem- 
phis,—and we repeat, that debased Christian Art is more essentially pa- 
gan in every essential than the Apollo of Calamis or the Venus of Milo. 

According to Rio, that beautiful form of Christian poetry, Christian 
Art, originated in the rude sketches found on the walls of the Cata- 
combs, on the roofs of the subterranean chapels, and on the tombs of 
the buried martyrs. From this dark grave it emerged in brightness to 
reiga Christ’s regent upon earth. A necessity for concealmont, and a 
super-idealism naturally re-acting from a corrupt and depraved age, 

ave rise to the first pictorial allegories which concealed the mysteries 
of Redemption as in hieroglyphics, intelligible only to the faithful. In 





Then felt I, hushed with wonder and sweet awe, 
As, with his weary banners round him furled, 
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Felt Ocean’s wanderer, when first he saw 
The pale-lipt billows kissing a new world. 


these zealous times of early faith, Art scorned to record individual piety 
or transitory suffering. As soon as Christianity became triumphant, the 
boughs long beaten bare by the storm, frozen and scathed, began to bud 
and flower, and the voices of the choristers arose in hymns of gratitude, 
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like those of the forest birds newly released from the ark. The walls 
became radiant with mosaics, now that the Church, long militant and 
suffering, had become the Church triumphant. The tradition of the 
Greek fathers, that Christ was the least comely of the children of men,— 
an opinion supported by Tetullian and St. Justin, who considered that 
the abject form which the Redeemer had assumed rendered the mystery 
of the Incarnation more sublime,—tended to hasten the decline of Art ; 
and the iconoclastic persecction still farther accelerated the event. 

With Charlemagne’s patronage Rio dates the rise of the Germano- 
Christian school, which, succeeding the Romano-Christian, flourished till | 
the birth of the Renaissance. The Monastery of St. Gall became a school | 
for missal miniature painting ; and in Frauce originated the use of paint- 
ed glass in cathedrals, and the employment of tapestry for the decoration 
of churches. Our author denies that Christian sprang from Byzantine 
Art. He shows that the Romano-Christian style bad never become €x- 
tinct ; and that Cimabue was not the first painter to found a new school | 
in opposition to that of the Greeks, but only the reformer who caused 
the tinal extinction of Byzantine conventions, Reforms appear sudden 
only to the superficial observer. Wickliffe, Huss, Savonarola, and the | 
Waldenses all cleared the jungle for Luther’s path ; and many forgotten | 
men toiled life-long in order that Cimabue sfiould become immortal. 
About the beginning of the thirteenth century, in the reign of our | 
,Edward the First, when English architecture bad already reached its | 
second stage of perfection, schools of painting arose in Italy, but not in 
Floreuce with Cimabue, says Rio, bat among the marshes of Sienna, the 
City of the Virgin. The great subjects now were not the mere allegori- 
cal ciphers of the singers in the Catacombs, but the miracles ot the 
saints in the deserts. We have a Pisa, of this age, the Lions digging 
the Grave of St. Paul, the Temptations of St. Anthony, whom Ubrist 
visits to console, St. Hilary chasing away the Dragon that infested Dal- 
matia, St. Mary the Egyptian receiving the Eucharist from the hands of 
the Blessed Zosima, and the two friends, Onofrio and Panuza, picking 
the Fruit from the miraculous Palm-Bough, or the beavealy Choir chant- 
ing the Service at the Burial of St. Dominic. The joyous Giotto, who 
completed the reformation that Cimabue had begun, delighted to | 
pourtray the love and humility of St. Francis, and St. Jerome was the | 
favourite saint of Tuddeo Gaddi.  “ . 

The poems of Dante opened a new world in Art; the mystic became 
the inspirer of all the great painters. Art grew to be essentially Chris. | 
tian. The subjects were universally taken from the Litanies. ‘The pain- 
ter was the auxiliary of the preacher. In the words of Buffalmacco, a 
pupil of Giotto, “ we painters occupy ourselves entirely in tracing saints 
on the walls and on the altars, in order that by this means men, to the 
great despite of the demons, may be more drawn to virtue and piety.” 
The confraternity of St. Luke met periodically, simply to offer up thanks 
and praises to God. The whole city, to the poorest peasant, came iv see 
anew Madonna. There was such sympathy between the People and 
the Painter, that the tomb of Barna, who was killed by falling from a 
scaffold, became a complete shrine for the daily visit of the condottiert. 
The condottieri spared a gate of Florence because of its painted Virgin, 
The early painters fasted aud prayed before they painted,—and frequent- 
ly received the sacrameut during the progress of their work. Our modern 
artists frequentiy fast while they paint, bat rather unwillingly than vo- 
luntarily ; and their prayers, if said at all, are rather that their pictures 
may sell well and soon, than that they may convert asinner or strengthen 
& waverer. 

Rio traces the decline of Art from the naturalism of Paolo Ucelli, about 
1430. He studied perspective, painted animals, and designed scenes from 
Ovid on the coffers of the Florentine nobles. Classica! pedantry, luxury, 
and frivolity soon fuiluwed, Patrician vanity multiplied the number of 
portraits in religious pictures,—one of the great elements of decadence 
in modern Art. Ucelli represented his friend Dello as one of the sons of 
Noah. Andrea del Castagno, the murderer of his rival Veneziano, drew 
himself as Judas in a Last Supper. Masaccio painted Pope Martin the 
Fifth and the Emperor Sigismond as saint and patriarch. Art became 
degraded by this subtle means of flattery. That debauched adventurer, 
Lippi, who had been a prisoner in Barbary, painted a nan whom he had 
seduced as a Madonna. Raphael and Andrea del Sarto, as Art grew 
more pagan, more beautiful, less saintly and more meretricious repeat- 
edly took their mistresses as their models for the Mother of God. Castag- 
no introduced the Medici, the Pitti, the Strozzi, and the Guicciardini as 
apostles, angels, aud beatified saints,—the faces, seamed with vice aud 
convulsed by passion, were only known to be holy by the established 
conventions of the lily branch, the palmer’s staff, or the gilded crozier. 

As early as the commencement of the fifteenth century, the unity of 
Christian Art had perished. Portrait took the place of idealism, The 
exact and minute imitation of living or inanimate Nature became slowly 
the avowed aim of Art. Landscape assumed a more prominent place. 
Mystical subjects, which did nOt admit of the introduction of things daily 
seen and everywhere existing, grew into disfavour. The study of anti- 
quity became an absorbing study. Some artists borrowed antique com- 
position—otuers antique form, Some filled their pictures with classic 
ornaments—others with classic draperies. Art became not merely un- 
christianized, but impure. Raphael’s life is divided by Rio into its Chris- 
tian and Pagan portions. , 

An interesting chapter af this valuable book is that devoted to Savo- 
narola’s efforts to purify Art from its paganelement. Drawing from the 
nude was to be abandoned, and all antique statues were to be treated as 
mere grave-stones and lumber. These were among the reforms that the 
pastor of Florence ”’ inculeated beneath the rose-tree of St. Marco and 
in the square of the Cathedral, among the fig- trees of Fiesole and the 
grassy slopes of the Lombard plains. From his religious Platonism 
sprang Fra Bartolommeo and his imitators, who battled in vain against 
advancing naturalism. 

A perusal of this book will remove an impression of the originality of 
Mr. Kuskin’s views of Art. His hatred to naturalism, his distrust of 
many of Raphael’s works, his love of the Gothic spirit, his contempt of 
the antique, his apotheosis of Fra Angelico, are all foreshadowed here. 
Although Rio cares less for colour than Mr. Ruskin, he is equally glow- 
ing when he extols the religious spirit that led the Venetian Doge to be 
brought to die at the foot of the high altar of St, Mark, exclaiming “Ia 
manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum et rempublicam ;’’ or 
the conquering general to write over his porch, ‘“ Not unto us, not unto 
as, O Lord! but to Toy uame give the glory.” 

The ease and accuracy of the translation reflect great credit on the 
translator. 








Po.iricaL Puay-writinc.—A late number ofa London literary paper 
thus notices a novelty.—The German journals are fall of reports con- 
cerning the new tragedy, * Der Fechter von Ravenna” (The Gladiator of 
Ravenona)—which, after having been represented with success at the Vi- 
enna “ Burgtheater,’”’ as our readers have been told. is now making the 
round of the German theatres, and becoming more and more the subject 
of enthusiastic praise on one side, and severe censure on the other. The 
drama must be the work ofa true poet; and the theme being patriotic, 
the commotion about it (especially in times of dramaticedearth and strong 
national feeling like the present) is easily explained. A great deal of 
the interest attaching itself to the play appears to be owing to the cir- 
cumstance, that it found its way to publicity in arather mysterious man- 
ner,—that it is what is called “eine Findlings-Tragédie” (a foundling 
tragedy),—and that up to this very moment the name of its author bas 
not transpired. There are, of course, many guessers, but none of them, 
it seems, has hit the truth. Herr Grillparzer and Count Minch Belling- 
hausen (Herr Friedrich Halm) have declined the honours of its authorship 
most decidedly ; after them Dr. Vincenz Weber and Dr. Guido Mosing 
(two Vienna poets little known beyond the Austrian frontiers) have been 
mentioned, and the Jast conjectures fix upon Herr Moritz Heydrich (a 

oung poet, living in the vicinity of Dresden) and Herr Max Maria von 
Weber, soa of the late musical composer.—The plot of the drama is briefly 
this :—Thusnelda, the widow of Arminius, led captive to Rome by Tibe- 
rius, has given birth to a son, who is torn from her when stiil an infant, 
and brought up as a gladiator in the amphitheatre of Ravenna. Having 
grown up to youth, he, with other gladiators, is called to Rome, to par- 
take in the bloody games of the Circus. At the same time, Merowig, a 
friend of the dead Arminius, sueceeds in penetrating into Thusnelda’s 
presence. He comes as ambassador of the German tribes, who summon 
the son of Arminius to retura to his country,—to place himself at their 
head,—and, in confederation with them, to shake off the hated Roman 


Y'oo soon, however, it is seen that the hope with which this message 
inspired Thasnelda is nothing but a vain delusion, Grown up in vulgar 
company, her soa Thumelicus is not able even to understand the words 
with which she trices to inflame him. Brought upa gladiator, he will re- 
main a gladiator. Tue contempt shown by Thusnelda for bis calling 
serves bat to increase his stubbornness and his passion. He abuses Ger- 
many, and does not conceal that he is ashamed to be, by his birth, a Ger- 
man barbarian. Meauwhile, Caligula, in his sanguinary madness, is 
seized with a whim which promises him a doable enjoyment: he com- 


ber bair, to appear in the Circus, there to see her son, in the rude garb 

of his fatherland, fight—bleed—and die. Thus, ina horrible game, the 

fall of Germany and the triumph of Caligula are to be symbolized. In 

vain Tbusnelda conjures her son to avoid the ignominious combat by a 
| quick escape te Germany. Thumelicus remains uoshaken ; what. in his 
' mother’s eyes, is infamy, is to him, after his gladiator’s notions, honour. 

Still Thusnelda hesitates ; only one thing she knows with irrefutable cer- 

tainty, and with heroism she pronounces it :— 

Die Schande Deutschlands darf mein Sohn nicht sein ! 
(tis country’s shame my son shall never be !) 

When there is no other way left, she does not recoil from the most 
dreadful expedient : she kills first her son then herself. For Caligula, 
also, the day of retaliation is drawing near. A conspiracy against him 
has been set on foot, and the last verses of the tragedy foretell that the 
very next morning Rome is to be delivered of its tyrant. The idea of a 
great and glorious Germany, and a spirit of deep sadness about the in- 
ternal dissensions which stand in the way of the Germans taking the 
rank due to them among the nations of Europe, are said to pervade the 
whole drama. No wonder, just at this time, that it excites a great and 
intense interest, and that many of its pithy speeches find an immediate 
echo in the political situation of the day. Time will teach best, whether 
it has merits besides, and is really made of the proper stuff to rank hence- 
forth with the classical works of German dramatic literature. Let us 
hope that it be so. 


Tue FRANKLIN Expepirion ; AN Esquimavux’s Testimony.—An addition- 
al gleam of light has been cast over the probable fate of the Franklin Ex- 
pedition by an Esquimaux, named Mastitukwip, who accompained Dr. 
Rae’s party, and who has been for many years a member of the Wes- 
leyan congregation at Rossville, in Hudson’s Bay. Dr. Rae has always 
considered this native highly efficient and trustworthy. On his return 
to Rossville, the Esquimaux stated, that “he wintered with his party 
in a snow house, where they had six weeks’ constant night. In March 
last (1854) they started, on the ice, to the north, and were thirty-seven 
days on their northern journey. They were 100 miles beyond the region 
inhabited by the Esquimaux, but they still found the tracks of the musk 
ox. Sir John Franklin and his party are dead; buat, perhaps, one or 
two of the men may still be alive, and amongst the Esquimaux. Sir 


| Jobn’s watch, all in pieces, with bis silver spoons, knives and forks, were 


found. The ship was a great god-send to these people; and they now 
all have good sledges, spears, canoes, &c., of ork wood. Dr. Rae and 
his party did not see any of the remains of Sir Joha and his party ; but 
the Esquimaux informed him that Sir John was found dead, with his 
blanket over him and his gun by his side. The probability is, that it is 
not more than two or three years since the party perished by hunger.” 
Such are the words of Mastitukwin’s narrative, as detailed to the Rev. 
T. Hurlbert, of Rossville Mission, Hudson’s Bay. They are entitled to 
credence because the narrator is a native of the country, acquainted 
with the language, and could have had no object in making a false state- 
ment, The various implements made of oak which were seen in the 
Esquimaux encampment, prove that they must have bad access to at 
least one of the ships of the missing Expedition.— Atheneum, Feb. 10. 

With reference to this announcemeat, Dr. Rae writes : 

“13 Salisbury Street, Strand, Feb. 12. 

* Observing in your journal of the 10th inst. some statements entitled 
‘ An additional gleam of light on the probable fate of the Franklin Ex- 
pedition,’ would you have the kindness to give insertion to the following 
remarks on the subject. The person from whom this ‘ additional gleam’ 
is said to have been obtained was certainly one of my best men on the 
recent Arctic Expedition. He is, however, not an Esquimaux, but a Cree 
Indian, named Thomas Mistegan (erroneously called Mastitukwin), who 
had never lived among the E-:quimaux until he accompanied me to the 
Arctic Sea, nor could he speak or understand a syllabie of the Esqui- 
maux language until he, as well as my other men, picked up a few 
words during the month or two we were with the natives of Repulse Bay. 
Our winter station at Repulze Bay was exactly on the Arctic Circle, and 
consequently we had not, as represented, ‘ six weeks’ constant night,’ for 
refraction raised the sun at noon quite above the horizon, even on the 
22nd of December, and on this—the shortest day—there were three 
heurs’ good daylight. My northern journey commenced on the last day 
of March, 1854, and occupied us fifty-six days, and not ‘ thirty-seven 
days,’ as stated. We were never ‘one hundred miles,’ nor even one mile, 
‘beyond the region inhabited by the Esquimaux,’ although, for a very 
good reason (the scarcity of deer, &c.), none of these people were seen 
at or near our extreme point at the season of the year we were there. 
That one or two of Sir Joba Franklin’s men may still be alive, is proba- 
bly a theory of the reverend gentleman who communicates the informa- 
tion. That ‘Sir John Franklin’s watch, all in pieces,’ was found is more 
than I yet know. How the Esquimaux, or Thomas Mistegan, the Cree, 
could distinguish it, without any particular marks, from the fragments 
of six or eight other watches, all obtained at the same time, is a question 
which I shall leave the Rev. T. Hurlbert and his informant to decide. 
The statement that ‘ there was plenty of wood among the natives,’ and 
that ‘the ship was a god-send’ to them, is equally incorrect with the pre- 
vious portion of this report. Among some dozen or so of sledges, I saw 
three, or at most four, of wood. The wood in these was old and worn ; 
and the Esquimaux distinctly told me that it had been obtained from a 
vessel many years ago, and pointed out the place on the chart in Prince- 
Regent’s Inlet, agreeing very closely with the position of Sir John Ross’s 
vessel, abandoned, I think, in 1832 or 1833. 

Two of the sledges were made of the jawbones of whales, and all the 
others were formed of musk-ox skins, folded up in the form of sledge run- 
ners, and frozen together by an application of mud and water. To this 
last mode of forming sledges the natives never resort, unless driven 
thereto by a very great scarcity of wood, because as soon as the sun ac- 
quires power in the spring, the skins thaw and become so soft and plia- 
ble as to be unfit for use. The Esquimaux were from the same cause— 
scarcity of wood—equally ill provided with canoes, not having about 
half as many in proportion to the number of the party as they had when 
I wintered at Repulse Bay in 1846-7. One or two of their spear-handles 
and bows were made of oak and ash, which appeared fresh und new; 
probably portions of the oars and gua-wales of the boat found where the 
dead men were seen. Indeed, wood was so highly prized by the natives 
that a piece of stick about 5 feet long and 15 inch diameter was as highly 
valued by them as a dagger or large knife, which most certainly would 
not have been the case had the Exquimaux obtained possession of one or 
even a portion of one of Franklin’s ships. It is said that, ‘Sir John 
Franklin was found dead with his blanket over him and his gun by his 
side.’ This is as difficult a question to decide as that of the identity of 
the fragments of Sir John’s watch. The Esquimaux accounts, to me, were 
plain and simple. They said, ‘that there was no old mao with the par- 
ty of “‘ whites” when seen alive,—that the leader, or apparent leader (for 
the natives could only judge by seeing one person walking unincumbered 
whilst the others were dragging the sledges and boat), wasa tall, stout, 
man, taller than myself, and, consequently, about six feet high.’ They 
also remarked, that they thought one of the dead bodies found was that 
of an officer (chief), as he had a telescope strapped over his shoulder, and 
had his double-barrelled gun lying under him. I shall leave your readers 
to judge how much reliance can be placed on the report of Mistegan, 
whom I, at the same time, exonerate from the imputation of having wil- 
fully misstated facts. The Rev. Mr. Hurlbert has evidently ‘jumped’ 
at conclusions, which any statement that could have been made by Mis- 
tegan would scarcely warranthis arriving at.—I am, &., Joun Ran.” 


Lorp MALMEsBURY AND THE GRENADIER Guarps.—Lord Malmesbury, 
in a late speech, said he could only fiud 18 officers in the Grenadier Guards 
* at all connected with the peerage.” I have also looked (says a writer 
in the Times) over the Army List, and find as follows :—H. R. H. Prince 
Albert, Colonel and Field Marshal ; Hon. Augustus Foley, Hon. R. Bruce, 
Hon. J. Lindsay, Hon. G. Cadogan, and Hon. A. Gordon, Colonels ; Hon. 
H. M. Percy, Hon. H. T. Forrester, Hon. R. W. P. Curzon, Hon. C. H. 
Lindsay, Lord Arthur Hay, and H. S. H. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
Lieutenant-Colonels ; Lord Frederick Fitzroy, Hon. A. F. Egerton, Hon. 
Ashley Ponsonby, Viscount Balgonie, and Hon. W. Quin, Capts; Hon. W. 
F. Forbes, Hon. Amias Poulett, Earl of Carrick Hon. John Stanley, Vis- 
count Stormont, Viscount Molyneux, Viscount Hood, and Hon. J.B. 
Dormer, Lieuts. There are also two Baronets, Sir Charles Russell and 
Sir James Furguson, making in all 27 with handles to their names. 

Of others “ not at all connected with the Peerage” there are— 

Col. Wood, son of Lady Caroline Wood, nephew of Lord Hardinge ; 
Col. Craufurd, married to a Cavendish, grand-daughter of Lord Burliog- 
ton, and cousin to the Duke of Devonshire ; Col. Ridley, nephew of the late 
Lord Colborne, and married to a daughter of Lord Oranmore ; Col. 
Mitchell, son of Lady Harriet Mitchell, and nephew of Lord Raglan; 
Col. Goulburn, nephew of Lord Rokeby, and son of the ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; Lt-Col. Reeve, son of Lady Susan Reeve, and nephew 
of Lord Harborough ; Lt.-Col. Maitland, son of Lady Sarah Maitland and 
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son of the Hon. F. and Lady Emily Ponsonby, of the Besborough family ; 
Major Ellison, nepbew of Lord Rokeby ; Capt. Cust, son of the Hon, P, 
Cust, and Isabella, sister of the Duke of Buccleuch ; Capt. De Horsey, 
son of Lady Louisa de Horsey ; Capt. Higginson, son of Lady Franceg 
Higginson ; Capt. A. Fox,son of Lady Caroline Fox ; Capt. Keppel, great 
grandson of the second Earl of Albemarle, K. G.; Capt. A. Ponsonby, 
brother of Major Ponsonby above; Capt. Sturt, son of Lady Carlotte 
Sturt, and nephew of Lord Cardigan ; Lt Fullerton. son of Lady G. Fal- 
lerton, and nephew of Lord Granville; Lt. Parnell, nephew of Lord Con- 
gleton ; Lt. Thynne, son of Lord John Thynne ; Lt. Buck, son of Lady Eli- 
zabeth Buck, and grandson of the late Marquis of Thomond ; in all 48 per- 
sons, nearly connected with the Peerage. There are also five eldest sons of 
baronets, and the under-mentioned officers, also closely connected with 
noble families: Lt.-Col.,Clifford, Hopwood, and Wynyard ;Capts. Hatton, 
Digby, and Mitchell ; Lts. Clive, Tracy, and Clayton ; 62 in all ;—tolera- 
bly well for one regiment ! 

There is here an evident suppressio veri on the part of Lord Malmesbury; 
and also in h's omitting any mention of the officers of the Life Guards, the 
show soldiers. 


Tae Nracara Suspension Brince.—A special train left Hamilton, C. 
W., yesterday morning, for the purpose of crossing the suspension bridge, 
being the first train that has passed over this magnificent triumph of en- 
gineering skill. The Managing Director of the Western railway, the 
Vice-President, and the heads of the several departments, with their in- 
vited guests, arrived at the bridge about 1 o’clock. The passenger en- 
gine and tender, crowded witi people, crossed over to the the American 
side, and after returning, one of the mammoth English freight engines 
made its appearance on the track, gaily decorated with British and 
American colours—flying in honour ef the union of British America and 
the United States—and crowded with the novelty and excitement seeking 
spectators. At the moment that the colossal engine entered upon the 
bridge, the crowd united their voice in singing “* God Save the Queen !” 
and as it passed to the centre, three bearty cheers were given and res- 
ponded to by the delighted multitude on both the American and Cana- 
dian sides of the river. 

The train then proceeded to the American side where—Rritish ming- 
ling with Yankee voices—“ Hail Columbia” and ‘* Yankee Doodle” were 
sung with the same heartiness and spirit that had characterised the sing- 
ing of Britaic’s national air. 

The opening of this mighty and magnificent structure—well worthy of 
being classed with the world’s wonders—really forms an epoch in the his- 
tory of the world. It unites with strong iron bands two countries—to the 
intelligence and enterprise of whose inhabitants the bridge owes its ex- 
and stands a fitting monument. 

Its strength can never be fully tested—the weight of a fully laden train 
being but a trifle in comparison to its capacity. A train of eight cars, 
filled with passengers, two baggage cars, locomotive aud tender, weigh 
but about 130 tons: this being only one-sixtieth of its immense ca- 
pacity. 

, The influence that this union of railroads will have both, in a commer- 
cial and social point of view, can bardly be over-estimated—judging from 
the enormous traffic that already seeks this delightful and expeditious 
route under the heretofore existing want of connections of the railways 
terminating at the bridge. 

The railway portion of the bridge is, we understand, leased and con- 
trolled by the Great Western Railway Company, and has laid upon it 
tracks of three different gauges, viz.—The New York Central, 4 feet 8}; 
the Elmira, Canandaigua and N. Falls, 6 feet ; the Great Western, 5 feet 
6 inches ;—thus affording facilities for the trausit of passengers and 
freight from all the different lines. 

The following statistics will give some idea of the great bridge and its 
capacity, from which some interesting calculations might be made—such 
as total length of wires, &c., &c.—but these must be reserved for a future 
occasion :— 

Length of span from centre to centre of towers. . 

Height of tower above rock on the American side hing 

Do. do. ee ee eee 
Do. do. do. floor of railway............. 

Number of wire cables.......... apa ae He 4 

Diameterof each cable... .........ccecee.sse0. 10 inch. 

Number of No. 9 wires on each cable.............. eeeeecceee 3,659 

Ultimate aggregate strength of cables...........---e2--e0.-. 12,400 tons, 

oe ee ee See - 50 “ 

Do. do. and maximum loads.......- ..-.... 1,250 « 
Maximum weight the cable and stays will support.......... -- 7,300 
Height of track above water...... bilale Siwhe 3's oe 234 feet. 

- Buffalo Express, March 10. 

A correspondent ( Sentinel) of the V. Y. Courier and Enquirer thus 

referred to the subject in that paper of Tuesday last : 


“ The first vivid object of conversation in the West, at this moment 
(Saturday), is the passage over the gorge of the Niagara, by the Loco- 
motive London,—and the name of the great metropolis was never in 
prouder remembrance than when borne, as now, upon the fabric that tes- 
tified almost man’s highest excellence in bold Art. The bridge settled 
just one-half inch when the locomotive was at the centre, for the brave 
men who controlled the starting bar, paused in the very mid-river. Thas 
arriving at the line where the State and the Colony meet, the flags of 
the two nations were waved—the scarlet and the blue fluttering in the 
exultation of those who there did homage to the blended sovereignty. 

“The bridge is built so that it rises arch-like in the centre. The de- 
flection was no greater than was anticipated. There are two tracks, in- 
deed three, on the bridge: the 4.84 of the New York Central, the 5 feet 
of the Great Western ; and by a third rail, the New York and Erie (con- 
tinued by the Canandaigua road) also can transport freight or humanity 
over. 

“ There were six passengers or persons on this boldest of all locomo- 
tives, and by a measure of justice, seldom wrought out in bold enterpri- 
ses, all were represented—as well the man who furnished the means as 
he who produced the skill necessary. There is a good omen in the fact 
that the crossing was first done from the Canada side over to ours, and 
the sons of St. George will feel justified at grouping the two recollections, 
that as an English steamer first made regular communication across the 
sea, it was an English locomotive that has first made this thrilling transit 
over the Gulf.” 

Tue Harp Frost iv Exouanp.—On Sunday, owing to the extraordt 
nary fineness of the weather, an enormous number of persons congregated 
on the Serpentine, in St. James’s-park, and in Kensington-gardeas. Nu- 
merous accidents took place during the day; no less than six persons 
fractured their limbs, and upwards of thirty received severe contusions 
and bruises on the face and head. They received prompt attendance at 
the Receiving-house of the Royal Humane Society. 

On Monday morning much excitement was produced in Hyde-park by 
the appearance of the Queen and Prince Albert, with the Princess Alice, 
ina sledge. Her Majesty and his Royal Highness were followed by the 
Hon. Mary Seymour, the Hon. Matilda Paget, and Lord Alfred Paget, in 
a second sledge. Captain the Hon. de Ros attended on horseback. 

Since the year 1814, when the Thames was frozen over for many miles 
below the bridges, so severe a winter as the present has not been known. 
The frost in London, including the suburbs, as been as much as from 15 
deg. to 27 deg., the thermometer having ranged from 17 deg. to 5 deg.; 
whilst in some parts of the country it has been as low as 6 deg. below 
zero, or 38 deg. below freezing-point. The Parks have presented all the 
appearance of a fair, the crowd consisting generally of a large proportion 
of the nobility and gentry. 

The Thames may be said to be nearly frozen over ; from the immense 
quantity of ice above bridge and in many places below bridge, all steam 
traffic, and, in fact, all navigation is suspended from Greenwich to Lon- 
don-bridge, and thence to Richmond. So large a quantity of thick ice 
has not been seen on the river for many years. During the whole of 
Saturday crowds of persons assembled on London-bridge and the various 
wharfs opposite Billingsgate-market to view the extraordinary spectacle 
of persons skating on the Thames near, Pickle-herring-stairs. 

_ Quantities of ice are reported to be drifting in the Channel, more par- 
ticularly in the Downs—a circumstance which the pilots seldom remem- 
ber to have witnessed. It is computed that the frost has thrown as many 
as 10,000 dock labourers out of employment. For the last fortnight or 
more, a large fleet of homeward-bound ships have been locked out in the 
chops of the Channel by the easterly wind, while the frozen state of the 
river prevents the coasters coming up to discharge at the wharfs. There 
is the same dearth in the arrival of colliers from the north. The wind 
has prevented them leaving the Tyne, Wear, Tees, &c., and in the mean- 
while they have been frozen in. During the week scarcely half a-dozen 
ships have entered the docks to discharge, and the trade alongside the 
river is almost at a standstill. 

The accounts from the country announce the complete stoppage of the 
canal traffic by reason of twelve to fifteen inches of firm, uabroken ioe ; 
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nephew of the Duke of Richmond ; Capt. Crichton Stuart, son of Lord | 


James Stuart, presumptive heir to the Marquis of Bute ; Major Ponsonby, | mocky ice, about a foot thick, upon which several parties have been 


and the rivers are in much the same state. 
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walking, presenting euch an appearance as bas not been seen for the last 


sixty years or more. 
In Liverpool the number of corn-porters out of work is about 2,000, 
and there are about double that number of cotton-porters and dock la- 
bourers puveny unemployed ; while it is estimated that the number of 
labourers of all inds, in the town, who are unwillingly eating the bread 
of idleneess, is not jess than 15,000 or 20,000. When the frost disappears, 
however, every branch of trade will be resumed with unwonted activity. 
—London paper, Feb. 24. —_ 
Wueat Growine ww Exoianp, Scortanp, axp Iretanp.—The total 
wheat crop in Scotland last year is estimated to have yielded 606,000 

uarters, or about 1-30th only of the annual consumption of Great 

ritain. So very smal! is the proportion in which Scotland contributes 
to the staple food of her southern neighbours, that, in so far as the supply 
of wheat is concerned, we should miss her less than If the ports of Den- 
mark and the Hause Towns were closed against us. Prussia alone sent 
us last year twice as much wheat as all Scotland produced, and the shut- 
ting of the Russian ports is attended with much the same effect on the 
bread-consumers of England as if the northern half of this kingdom had 
for two years yielded no wheat harvest. Such facts are, doubtless, pain- 
ful at the present moment, for they prees upon us the extent to which this 
country of manufacturing industry is dependent for its food on foreign 
supply, but it would be as senseless to try to ignore that as to attribute 
its existence to free trade. The breadth of wheat sown in this country 
was probably never greater than last year, under the stimulus of high 
prices and the prospects of war, and yet with all the farmer’s exertions, 
aided by @ propitious season, Scotland has yielded us only 12 days’ con- 
sumption of wheat! 

The returns of land under crop in Ireland show the increase of wheat 
last year, as compared with 1853, to have been very considerable, and, if 
the yield has been in the same proportion, Ireland will this year give us 
about 1,400,000 quarters of wheat, or nearly one month’s consumption. 
Scotland and Ir@'xnd together thus furnish us with about six weeks’ con- 
sumption of the united kingdom. So far we have something like trust- 
worthy data on which to rest an estimate of the last crop; and, when 
the returns from those English counties where the experiment has been 
tried, come in, we shall have the means of still further verifying current 
estimates. England is the great wheat-growing quarter of Great Britain, 
and, with the favourable weather of last year and the increased breadth 
sown, will probably yield not less than 14,000,000 quarters of wheat.— 
From an article in the Times, on the Agricultural Statistics of Scot- 
land. 


Tue ADMIRALTY IN Its CutLDHOOD.—It is with the greatest astonish- 
ment we observe that an admiral has just been appointed of the age of 
54! We have heard for many re past that the service was going to 
the dogs, but we little expected that, within our lifetime, it would have 
gone to worse than dogs—to puppies ; and what do you call a British 
admiral under the age of 60 but an arrant young puppy, that is only fit 
to float paper boats in the Serpentine? We have come to a pretty pass, 
indeed, when mere boys, who have never known what the gout is, and 
can venture on deck probably without the aid of a crutch, are given the 
command of a fleet, and this, too, when we have admirals on the list of 
the matured ages of 70, 80, and 90—steady-going, experienced men, who 
can neither see, hear, talk, nor walk! It is reducing our naval supre- 
macy to little better than child’s play ; and we tremble for the honour of 
our country when it is put, as thoughtlessly as if it were a toy, into the 
hands of striplings that but a few years back would have been thought 
complete babies.— Punch. 


A Sienau anp Stneutar Misrake.—Admiral Dundas, who had pre- 
viously taken a cordial farewell of the French officers and the captains of 
the fleet, left Kamaish in the Fury steam-frigate. As the frigate steamed 
out, all the vessels of the combined fleets manned yards, waved hats, and 
cheered a farewell to the admiral. While passing the Agamemnon, the 
flag-ship of Sir Edmund Lyons, Admiral Dundas signalled, ‘“‘ May suc- 
cess attend you ;’”’ and to this a reply of “May happiness await you”’ 
was ordered to be hoisted. Unfortunately, however wide the difference 
in real life, in the signal code hanging and happiness are very much 
alike ; and his haste to reply the signal-officer hoisted the former instead 
of the latter. The mistake was rectified, though not before it had been 
read by the whole fleet, and the proper reply run up. The most ridicu- 
lous errors constantly take place in signalling, and the only thing which 
makes this blunder remarkable is, that it should have occurred on board 
the flag-sbip of Sir Edmund Lyons, and on such an occasion. However, 
like the signal which was forwarded the other day from Balaklava to 
Lord Raglan, stating that “12 bangry Turks had come in,” iustead of 
1200 Turks landed, it was but a joke. 











THE Price or Russtan Five per Cxents.—A Royal Proclamation 
dated the 8th instant, and which appeared in our columne of the day 
after, was directed against ‘adhering to, assisting, aiding, or abe<ting 
the Queen’s enemies” by certain acts specified, ‘or otherwise.” We 
submit the question whether the comprehensive clause “ or otherwise ” 
might not be considered to include a method of “abetting the Queen’s 
enemies ”’? which we are now about to mention. It has jor some time 

uzzled the uninitiated to account for the daily quotations of tae Russian 

ive per Cents in our Stock-market so nearly at par. There are surely 
no buyers for these securities? Yes, there is one, and ihat solves the m yste- 
ry. Acertain firm in London is commissioned by the Russian Government 
to buy a few thousand of Russian Five per Cents from time to time in our 
market. A fancy price for the commodity no objection! And these 
Imperial purchases “coldly furnished forth’’ the quotations, which 
figure so respectably, from day to day, amongst the prices of foreign 
stocks.— Globe, Feb. 20. —- 


Ovr Ocrogenarians.—The chief command in Ireland bas been be- 
stowed on Lord Seaton, a veteran of eighty, who must be very ambitious 
of dying with ‘“ harness on his back,” or he would never consent to be 
saddled with heavy responsibilities at this very late period of his exis- 
tence. Looking at the mode in which appointments are given to the 
veriest veterans, we should come to the conclusion that it is necessary 
for a candidate to be eighty, in order te reach the height of official be- 
eighty-tude. (The very gloomy nature of this joke is accounted for by 
the melancholy circumstance out of which it has arisen.)— Punch. 








A Distinction witout a DirreERENCE.—The following appears to be 
the distinction between two Admirals who have not achieved much dis- 
tinction of any kind—Napier was expected to do something, and didn’t 
do it; Dundas was expected to do nothing, and did it.—Jbid. 





Tak Spreir or Russian Prop&ecy.—It is said that Prince Menschi- 
koff, in a letter to the Czar last autumn, predicted that he would easily 
be able to “ throw the Allies into the sea,” within a very few hours of 
their landing. As, however, more than five months have elapsed al- 
ready without our seeing a fulfilment of this prophecy, we cannot resist 
thinking that the spirit in which it was uttered must have been very con- 
siderably above proof: enabling the speaker as it did to estimate his ca- 
Pabilities at so far more than double.—Jdid. 





Wixp-ur or THE LonG-RANGE AND SHoRT-RANGE Dispute.—The mas- 
ters and mates of vessels lying at New-Orleans, and who attended the 
St. Charles Theatre with their telescopes, with which they used to “ spy” 
every person who used an opera-glass, have been fined $15 each, for their 
amusement. The Recorder held that it was a misdemeanour for persons 
from another city, even if of American birth, to ridicule any established 
Custom of a community in which they were strangers. The ship-masters 
Were a little astonished at this local application of native doctrines in 
the form of a judicious legal maxim. 





. MorEDuNn” To BE PupiiseeD 1x Lonpon.—Even in these dull times for 
literature, @ publisher has been found to venture his capital in giving 
the questionable MS. “ Moredun” an appearance in print. Mr. Sampson 

ow—the London agent for Barnum’s Life—is the Quixote of publishers 
on this occasion ; we shall therefore soon be enabled to see what it is 
like In point of merit ; if it is more akin to Ireland's “ Vortigern” than 

ir Walter’s “ Waverley.” The fac-simile that is shown continues to be 
condemned by those most conversant with Scott's handwriting. Scott 
one wrote for the press on the largest size uncui post, so as to get 
_ ree or four of bis printed pages into one of manuscript. The MS. of 
oredun” is on paper much smaller than Sir Walter was accustomed 

} use. Here our comments on “ Moredun’’ must cease till it comes be- 
ore us with Mr. Sampson Low’s “ imprimatur.’’—London paper, Feb. 24. 





iy Evrorean Sovereians CLassiriep.—Europe will soon be govern- 
te y sovereigns, all of whom may reckon their birth from this, the nine- 
enth century. Thus, the Emperor of the French is forty-six years of 
Ke ; bs Emperor of Austria twenty-four : the Sultan thirty-one ; the 
of s ‘i Bavaria forty-three ; the King of Naples forty-four; the Queen 
Dest twenty-four ; the King Regent of Portugal forty ; the King of 
k forty-six ; the King of Greece forty. The Queen of England is 


———— 


only thirty-three, (an error. Her Majesty is in her thirty-sixth year.) 
Only the Emperor Nicholas, the King of Prussia, the King of Sweden, 
the King of the Belgians, and the Pope, were born in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.— Evening Post. 
Tue Kitt versus Trovusers.—A Highland sergeant, a native of Ross- 
shire, serving with the army iu the East, thus speaks of the order giving 
every kilted soldier a pair of warm tartan trousers :—‘ I can assure you 
there is nothing that gave me greater pleasure than to learn that by an 
order of the Horse Guards every soldier of the Highland Brigade is to 
be furnished with a pair of tartan trousers. This will. I hope, prove the 
death-blow of the kilt. The old kilts are done, and if the campaign is 
to continue there will not be time to make new ones in the spring, which 
I hope may seal the doom of the philabeg ia the army foreyer.’”’—Vor- 
thern Ensign, 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


* Prize Problem No. 4. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 323. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoK Kt8 | P to Q 4\*) 
2. P tks P. P moves. 
3 RwQBa4 P moves. 
4. Kto B7. | K tke I’. 
5. K to B 6 disco" ers checkmate. | 


* If P to Kt 4,” the same process will be observed, with a simple variation 
in the order of the moves. 

To CornEsPONDENTS.—Solutions to Prob. 322 have been received from T. 
N. B., (Cleaveland,) T. A., (Montreal,) J.C. and L. R.; and to No. 323, 
from A. A. C.and T. J.—J. R. 8. (Cincinnati.) We do not think the Type in- 
quired for can be procured here. C.H.5. desires to be pene? remem- 
bered to Mr. M—y, and will be at all times glad to hear from both of you. 
Your enclosure is fled for future use. 








THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
M ANY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
i living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issuedfrom 
time totime; the Publisher ofthe A//ion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 

All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six dollars), are entitled to one ofthe 
followingengravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin; Allan’sSir Walter Scott; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of theiraccounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
cents’ postage. 


A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and from a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor ofthe Albion, is now ready for Subscribers. 
10 Park Place, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FEYER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS .—Pead the testimony of 
Hon. R. B. Coceman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 
AGUE PILLS. 








Aston House, lec. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. DesHierR, Esq.— Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did net cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per 
formed a perfect cure by their use throngh a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom 1 feel greatiy obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—-Truly yours, 
R. B. COLEMAN, 


Rea: also what Physicians say : 

We have used Desher’s Pi)'s, in hundreds of cases of fever and aque, and have never known a 
person to have a second chii after commencing with them. 

WM. A. NEWELL. ¥ D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 

From the professional character and pepasotins of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
in which these gentlemen. with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by toem are worthy of public confidence. 

New Srunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, 

Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Barclay street; ©. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO, and DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WkIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and E. N. SLO- 
CUM, Cincinnati, O. Also at the Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N.Y. 


ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES, with 

Hall’s pateut powder-proof Locks, the same that were awarded separate medals at the 
World’s Fair, London, 1851, and World’s Fair, New York, 1853 and ’54, ana this is the Lock, 
and the only powder-proof Lock that received a medal at the London World’s Fair, though 
others mere on exhibition and now advertised as ‘‘ World’s Fair Locks.’’ The subscriber and 
his agents are the only persons authorized to make and sell his Patent Champion Safe, with 
Hali’s Patent Powder-proof Locks. 

8. C. HERRING, Green Block, Nos. 135, 187, and 139 Water-street, New York. 

















OW OPEN.—NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—THE 30th ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of the National Academy, is now open daily, from 9, A.M. to lv, P.M., at 
548 Broadway, between Prince and Spring Streets.—The collection is formed exclusively of Ori- 
inal Pictures and Sculptures by Livigg Pay ve have never before been exhibited in this 
=~ 25 cents. Season Tickets cents. 
ee ’'T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Cor. Sec’y N. A. 











DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF. 


Mr VALUABLE THAN ANY OTHER DISCOVERY, FOR SORE EYES, DEAF. 
NaSS, PAIN IN THE HB&AD. ond the very worst forms of that loathsome disease 
CATARRH. ears 
Qtag~ A SAMPLE BOX with Directions, sent through the Post Offiee, FREE, on receipt of 
Thirty Ceuts in Stamps or Specie, by the Proprietor, J. DURNO, Albany, N. Y, 





LIQUORS. 
ep4r> 1816 COGNAC BRANDY..........e00e eee cerns $0 00 ® gal. $0 00 B doz. 
“1850 4a Sn eeese apahes 00. 0hen i, ie 000 
Hennessy’s 1846 ry * £G-3-09 Satake --00 “ 0 00 “ 
These Brandies are 4th procf, as imported. . 
Wedderburn’s Old Jamaica Rum...... kee 668 .c0000ncee Skid 8 o 8 00 . 
Ramsay’s ‘** Crown’? Whiskey. .. 2.1... 665 cee eeee tere eerees 3 00 “ 8 00 “ 
y perry ae gn © SEER Ba Rene sen ot pneceseseree’ o+9eeeee 20 = 600 sa 
ssorted Cases for the Country. ... 6.6 cceece cee tee ene ee eses oe 000 O60. p0:0 
Chas. Heidseick’s aud Sonm’s Champagne, Wholesale Price.. .$14 00 qts, $15 25 pints. 
ee = Cabinet in Cases... 0.2 .++ +0. 18:00 
Claret, Fine Margaux... 2... 26. ee eee eee eee eee reteee 500 
se Haut Brion—Chateau Valleite, vintage 1844... ...-... 8 0 


bad in Casks at various prices. 

Sole Agent for ALLSOPE’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. Wholesele and Retail, in Casks of 
9, 18, and 60 Gallo.s, and in Bott.es ARTHUR KEN DALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 
Rg Evory Article Warranted to be Pure as [mported.—Terms Casu. 


STEINBERGER CABINET 1846, 


FEW CASES OF THIS CELEBRATED WINE FROM THE CELLARS OF THE 

Duke of Nassau. It isstronger than the Johannisberger and in the estimation of many 

not inferior to the most celeberated growths of the Rhinegan ; also some choice Hockheimer, 
Rudesheimer, and Brannberger Moselle. 

CHATEAU YQUEM AND HAUT SAUTERNE.—A small lot remairing of these fine 
growths, distinguished for great Gohneney os Sores _ Hundred Cases of Supe- 
rior Table S ne, are offered for sale at the Lowes rket Prices by 

_— THOMAS MeMULLEN, 44 Beaver-st., New York. 











FINE BITTER ALE, FROM STRATFORD, ENGLAND, AND RECOMMENDED 





by the BOARD OF HEALTH. In Casks of 8 doz. ber @ $16 00, and Cases of 2 doz. 
Pints @ $2 25 B doz. Agents, 0 


SEPH BROOKS & CO. 
76 Water-st., (Old Slip.) 


POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


pet OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for California, &c., @ U.S.M. Steamer ILLINOIS, will 
close at this Office on TUESDAY, the 20th day of March, at 1 o’clock. P.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for Eurove, @ U.S.M. Steamer NASHVILLE, will 
close at this Office on WEDNESDAY, the 2st day of March, at 104% o’clock, A.M. 
ISAAC V. F LER, Postmaster, 


OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Maiis for Evrape, ofa Southampton and Bremen. vem. 
; Steamer HERMANN, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 24th day of March, at 
10 o’eleek, A.M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postma+ter. 





THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


Hk WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 

of the Sixth Avenue. The Subsciiber bees lenve to i-form his numereus friends and the 
public generally that the a ove extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 
their accommodation. There are in the house two splendid b llierd tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentiemen wishing to ferm 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kest. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors. 
wines, ales, aud other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality ° 


DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


CHAMPAGNE WINEs. 


4 hee - SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE SUPERIOR CREAMING CABINET AY 
Verzenay, and Bouzy Champagne, from the first houses in Rheims. Those who have not 

tried these Wines, are solicited to do so, as the quality will be found superior to any usually fm- 

ported. THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver-st., New York. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


DWARD BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUS 

E STRUMENTS, No. 87 "FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. ¥ MUSICAL TB 
The subscriber has constantly on hand a largeand well-assortea Stock of Flutes, Clarionettes 
Flageolets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 
Violins, Cellos, Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for all instruments ; Banjos, Tambourines, and Instruction Books for all instruments - Parlour 
Hand Organs, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retall. : 

Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 
A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. 








EDWARD BAACK, 





MUSIC AT THE REDUCED PRICE. 


UR NEW CATALOGUE OF MUSIC AT THE GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, 18 

now ready, and will be sent to any part ofthe United States without charge. In order 
that purchasers may have the advantage of our great reduction in the price of Music, it is ne- 
cessary that they should select from our catalogue which contains nearly all the works of merit 
or popularity of foreign composers, and all the valuable copyright works of 

WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE, 
GEORGE PF. ROOT, 
J. A. FOWLER, and others. 

Such non-copyright works as are not in our catalogue we are now about, and wil! continue to 
reprint, so that the public may bave the advantage of the reduced prices on them. Purchasers 
at other stores will be sure to inquire for our editions, in order to get them at «he reduced be 
PIANO-FORTES, GUITARS, FLUTES, &c., &c., of our own manvfacture, all at the low- 
est market prices, and warranted in all respects. Prince & Co.’s Melodeons, Harmonions for 
Courches, &c., &c. WM. HALL & 8ON, 

No. 239 Broadway, opposite the Park. 
lowest terms. Music sent by mail to any 


Dealers, Seminaries, and Teachers supplied on the 
part of the United States on receipt of the money. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 


art of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Universal Ene- 
gist and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & BEL 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Fioor) , New York. 
novl]—2m. 





CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. 


SPINAL COMPLAINTS. 


METHOD OF TREATING SPINAL DISEASES, CURVATURES OF THE SPINE 
and Spinal Weakness without the least pain, or confinement from the wse of Supporters 
or apparatus of any kind, has been successfully practised, during the past four years, by 
MRS. JAMES DURNO, Rheumatic Physician, 
at her Office, No. 83 STATE STREET, ALBANY, W. Y. 
Many such cases ** given over’’ by the first Physicians in the State of New York have been 
completely cured, and can be referred to here and elsewhere. 
B@> Mrs Durno bas also been successful in the cure of PARALYSIS after all hope of relief 
had vatished. 
Albany, N. ¥., February 24th, 1855. 











“THINGS ABOUT SPAIN.” 
NOW READY: 


COSAS DES FSPANA; GOING TO MADRID, VIA BARCELONA. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

‘“ Wecommend this volume as a most charming one, written with elegance and ease, full of 
vivacity and wit, and describing the odd customs of quaint old Spain in the most spicy and de- 
lightful manner.’’— Boston Eve. Telegrarh. 

‘The history of the Spanish pig would not be unworthily placed with the famed essay of Elia, 
The volume is instructive, humourous, a model of style, in short, a most remarkable book that 
will bear many readings. Any body who knows what a good book is, we advise to buy thi-.”— 
Newark Daily Advertiser. 

“The author ts a gay fellow, never out of spirits, no matter what may be the annoyances 
around him, and he compels his reader to enter with zest into all the scenes he describes. he 
volume is altogether a most agreeable one.’’— Philadephia Eve. Bulletin. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

SATIRE AND SATIRISTS. BY JAMES HANNAY, AUTHOR OF * SINGLETON 
Foutenoy.’’ 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

“Tt if not only a readable work, but by quotations, biographical sketches and anecdotes, it 
imparts a deal of information respecting the lives and works of the authors discussed. It is sa’ 
that he materfally assisted Thackeray in the composition of his lectures upon the ‘* English Hu- 
mourists.’’— Doston Post. 

“ The style is racy, piquant and amnsing. It abounds with anecdotes of the race of satirists, 
and careful criticisms on ancient and modern satire.’’— Hartford Republican. 

ALSO, 

FUL PROOF OF THE MINISTRY.—By the Rev. J. N. Norton, A. M., Rector of As- 
cension Church, Frankfort, Ky., author of ‘‘ The Boy trained to be a Clergyman. 12mo. Cloth. 
75 cents. 

LAS CASES’ NAPOLEON—Memoirs of the Life, Exile and Conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon. By the Count de Las Cases. With eight Portraits on steel, two Maps, and ten II- 
lustrations. 4 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $4, half-calfor morocco extra, 

NEXT WEEK: 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. With Selections from his Writings. 12mo, 




















Cloth, $1. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 2! 

ENGLISH PAST AND PRESBNT. By Rev. R. ©. Trench, author of ‘‘ The Study of 

Words.’’ In 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 119 and 112 Nassau Street’ 
FIFTH EDITION NOW PEADY. 
IK MARVEL’S FUDSE DOINGS. 
NUDGE DOINGS. BEING TONY FUDGE’S RECORD OF THE SAME IN 
Forty Chapters. By Ik Marvel. 2 vols... with Two Iliestrations by Darley 

“They a haracterized by the same keen perc »ption of social follies, the same genial satire, 
and the same idiomatic and natural style thar hiv yea atorredl in other publieations byw Ik 
Marvel; but even manifest a broader tal culiace and moe ample kaow!ledge of the world.” 


—N. ¥. Commercial. 
“The work is thoroughly saturated with the keenest wit.’—AMany Argus. 








“fhe happy hits at fashionable folly, acm tsraal weakness, the Guie ridienle of worldly 
ways, and the essentials of the beau monde, with the riugolt trae metal through all, give 
our America: Elia his own place in onr hones. in Waich he leaves bis benediction of a lighter 
heart and more grateful spirit. Ik Marvel will reap new laurels from these volumes,’’—New 


Bedford Mercury. 

‘4 racy and graphic pen, with touches of humour and seatiment, which go straight to the 
reader’s sensibilities.” — Philadelphia Ledger. 

“Tt is full of a certain kind of quaint, descriptive humour, thas is unlike that of any livin 
writer.’’— Hartford Courant. 

“A continuous story, modelled after Thackeray's, anda capital story of fashionable life, 
trenchantly severe upon the follies and extravagances of the times, and clear, racy and piquant 
trom beginning to end.”’—Richmond Framirer. 

‘*Tts quiet humour and spicy relish, will attract his old admirers to its perusal.’’—Tribune. 

‘<A rich vein of humour pervades it, ard it will find many readers.’’—Olive Branch, 

“ These volumes c° ~aceful pleasantry will be sure to find ncmerous readers.’’—N. ¥. Post. 

Ik Marvel’s Works. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 1 vol., l2mo., $1 25. 

DREAM LIF. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 
BATTLE SUMMER, 1 vol., l2me., $1 25. 
THE LORGNETTS. Being Studies of the Town. 2 vols., 12mo., $2 50. 
FRESH GLEANINGS. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 
FUDGE DOINGS. 2 vols., 12mo., $2 00. 
B@> These Books will be sent by mail, postage paid, for the price remitted to 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

145 Nassau Street, New York. 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW WORK ON BOTANY. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


NALYTICAL CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed for Academies and Private Students, 

A beautifully ilustrated quarto. by Frances H. Green. Intwo parts. Part I.—Ele- 

ments of Vegetable Structure and Physiology. Part If1.—Systematic Botany ; to which ts added 

A OOMPENDIUM FLORA of the Northern States; with description of more than 1000 differ- 
ent species. By Joseph W. Congdon. 

PART I. and the FLORA, are each furnished separately. 

“* Having been for several years a Teacher of emg T bave had considerable opportunity of 
experimenting on the happiest means of imparting this delightful science. The importance of 
Pictorial Illustrations, systematically combined for regular exercises, early suggesied itself. A 
new system of teaching was thence wrought out, consisting ot a set of diagrams made to illustrate 
Oral Lessons ; and the plan was eminently successful. Those Lessons and Diagrams are repro- 
duced in the present work, with such extension and improvements as the riten form, and the 
superior light and progress of the times, admit and demand. The illustrations are — to 
the eye in large groups, and are either immediately, or very nearly assc ciated with the corres- 
sonding portions of the Text. They are designed to be used as regular exercises for stndy and 
recitation, the same as m»ps in Geography. They are, in fact, but » recapitulation of the text 
iu another form ; and thus, while they repeat the idea, they also give a pleasing variety to the 
lessons ; and appealing from the eye to the mind, and the reverse, they awaken the most lively 
associations, tending to fix the impressions in the memory ”—Extract from the Author's Pre- 
face. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ORNELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY .—Illusirated with Seventy designs and 12 Maps 
ice 50 cents. ‘ 

One orine leading objects in the preparation of this little work, was to make it in every sense 
of the word what its title indicates, viz., a “‘ Primary pc oe | +) Consequently, all terms re- 
specting those departments of the science which are too abt use in their nature to admit of being 
brovght fully within the comprehension of the youthful beginner, have been purposely excluded. 

The k.ssous and maps are so arranged as to emancipate this important science from that dry- 
ness and confusion which has heretofore rendered the study Wearisome tothe youthiul beginner. 
Tur MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS ACCORD STRICTLY WITH THE CHARACTER OF THE LESSONS, 
each map containing all that is taught in its accompanyin: and nothing more, 

BQ Copies of the above sent for examination On & remittance cf one-half the price, 








a) IVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP NASHVILLE, Capt. 
oR nyt his steamship will depart with the United states Mails fer Europe, positively 

on Wednesday, March 2ist at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth, at the foot of Canal stree’. 

For Freight or Passage, having d - and c.rofort, apply te 


‘or eleg 

K. COLLINS, 56 WallStreet. 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 104¢ o’clock, A.M. 
The steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the NASH VILLE, and sail April 4th, 
Shippers wiil please take notice that the ships of this Line oapnot carry apy goods cornterband 








of war 
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The Aloion. 


March 17 











EUROPEAN TIMES OFFIOE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


trated London News, which they supply by sing step .t 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain high] 


lati 





to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 


Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 


umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 


Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 


ships, or forwarded by mail. 


Subscr!ptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, Ireland, 


the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
Books imported sing!y or in quantities. 
OHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 
BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 





0 
N PLANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 


dise of ail kinds can can be hadin the United Statesthan is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 
Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly in store are those of T. GILBERT 4 
©O,, with or without the celebrated Molian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
P.anos, celebsated for their power, brilliancy, and ricnness of tone, elasticity of touch, 
aad durability ofstructare, HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (ofthe old firm of Hal- 
lett & Co.) &c., including those of eight celebrated man s. 
SECON )-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains, P , $30, $50. $75, $100, $125, $130, &c., 
te $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low. 
. D. & H. W.SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash, 
suit some purchasers.monthly payments will betaken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
bew ones exchanged. 
Dealers and Heads of Schoolssupplied onthe very bes tterms. Music sent by mai) post-paid. 
sa af HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


RUSHTON’S COD LIVER OIL. 


R. WILLIAMS SPEAKS OF THIS REMEDY, AS ASSUREDLY THE MOST EFFI. 
cacious of all medical agents in the treatment of C p Scroful Diseases, &c , and 
one which, after several years’ constant x sae in its use, is still frequently scrprising him 
the wonders it works even in aggrav: cases. 
To be insured uine it must have my signature over the cork of each bottle. 
FREDERICK V. RUSHTON at the old establishmen}, No. 10 Astor House, corner Barclay 
street, and No. 417 Broadway, corner Canal street. 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


USHTON, CLARK & CO’S COD LIVER OIL.—The late firm of RUSHTON, CLARK 
R & CO., being dissolved by the death of Mr. RUSHTON, the only person by the name of 
Rushton ever connected with the Grm, the busi will be i ad by HEGEMAN, CLARK 
& UO., surviving partners and sole successors, No. 165, 273 and 511 Broadway ; all connection 
with the store No. {0 Astor House. being discontinued. 

The Genuine Cod Liver Oil will be prepared only by us as heretofore. Our Mr. Clark went 
to Newfoundiand to superintend its manufacture, and is the only druggist from the United 
States who ever went there for that purpose, and as he continues his supervision of that braneh 
of our business we can warrant it pure, aud as success depends upon its purity, be particular to 
gee that the name HEGEMAN, CLARK & CO., is over the cork of each bottle, as without it, 
it is not genuine. 

The business wil! be conducted the same as heretofore, as Mr. Hegeman, although his name has 
not been prominent in the firm, has been in the establishment 26 years and a member of the firm 
over 12 years, and had the principal supervision of the business, and no exertion will be spared 
to secure the satisfaction and interest of our customers. 

All the receipts of W. L. Rashton, Rushtoa & Aspinwall, Rushton & Co., and Rushton, Clark 
& Co., are in ear possession, and wil be prepared under Mr, Hezeman’s supervision the same 
as for 20 years past, and their geauineness and quality guaranteed by 
HEGEMAN, CLARK & CO., 
Chemists and Druggists, No. 165, 273 and 511 Broadway. 

H. ©. & Cos , Cod Liver Oil and other preparations, are sold by ali the principal Druggists in 

the United States. 

















DR. S. M. GIDDINGS, 


MURRAY STREET, NEW YVORK, cures, with his Panacea, and Health 

Kestorative, Paralysis, Dyspepsia, Hip and Spinal Complaints, Scorfula, Debility, and 

Complaints &c Also, cures Jaundice, Fever ard Ague, and for clearing 

Pimples and Eruptions from the Face, and restoring it to its usus! freshuess and beauty, and in 

diseases arising trom an Impure Stare of the Bloud, Torpid Liver, aud the use of Calomel, it 

is unsurpassed. Also, Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Coughs of all kinds, and all Lung diseases 
tending t> Vonsumption, with his VOU #11 PREPAK ATION. His CHULERA PREPARA 

TION is « sure specific for Cholera, Diarrnwa, Dysentery, and all Liowel derangements. His 

Liniment for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and aii that Liniments are used for, is unrivalied. So says 

the lamented Danie! Webster. 

His VUSRRY BITTERS tor removing Langour and invigorating the system, Nervousness, 
Vertigo, &., stand pre-eminent. The above Preparations are purely vegetable. and prepared 
whkh great care by Dr. Giddings, who may be consu'ted, free of charge, at his office, where may 
be seen Vertificates from some of the most extraordinary cases of cure which have been perfected 
by these medicines. 





THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE IS 
VER’S CATHARTIC PILLS.—THEY DON’T HELP COMPLAINTS, BUT 


they cure them. One Box has has cured Dyspepsia. Two Boxes have cured the worst 
eases of 3c ofula. [wo boxes have cured Erysipelas. One Box always cares the Jaundice. 
Three Boxes «re sure to cleans the system from Boils—ofien less than one does it. Two Boxes 
have comp/etely cured the worst of Ulcers on the Legs. Small doses seldom fail to cure the 
Piles, ne 4se cures the Headache arising from afoul stomach. 8 rong doses often repeated 
expel every Worm from the body. They should be given to children, who are always more or 
less afflic:ed with this scourge. Asa gentle Physic they have no equal. One Box cures de- 
rangement ofthe Liver. Halfa Box curesaCold. They purify the blood, and thus strike at 
the foundation of every diseass. Asa Dinner Pill there is not their equal in the world. They 
are purely vegetab!é, and oan do no harm, but do accomplish an unaccountable amount of good. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and cold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 

**Tn this mammon worshipping age it is rare to find a man place his usefulness to the public 
before his interest. During alate v sit to the * City of Spindles,’ we were presented by a pro- 
fessional friend, to the celebrated Chemist, Dr. J. C. Ayer, whose name is wow perhaps, more 
fam@iar than any other, at the bedside of sickness in this country. Knowing the unpreeedented 

alarity 4 medici and the i sale of them, we had expected to find hima mil- 
Bonaire, and rolling in wealth. But no, we found him in his laboratory, busy with his labourers 
qaees his cracibles, alembics, and retorts—giving his best personal care to the compounds, on 
the virtues of which, thousands hang for health. We iearned that notwitiustanding his vast bu- 
sines+, and its prompt returns in cash, the Doctor is not rich, The reason assigned is, that the 
materia! is costly, and he persists in making his preparatioas so expensiveiy, that the nett profit 
is small."’—American Farmer, Phila. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of pouvery, has discovered in one of our Common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down to the common Pim- 
He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except in two case, (both 
ander humours) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates of its value, all 
within tweuty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to tive bottles wil! cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles wil! cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running of the ears and blotches among the hair. 

Foar to six bottles wil! cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bott!l» will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desp r ti 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
wan ams is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 

taken. 

Nothiog looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the 
day. as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumonr in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact If you have a humour it has tostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
pad nay of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 

yy, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject toa sick beadache, ene bottle will always cure it. 
lief in catarch and dizziness Some who have taken it have been co:tive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy, but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappexr in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you ean get, and enongh of it. 

Price $1. DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 


Raeers. FEVER AND AGUE CURE, OR, NATURRE’S INFALLIBLE 
SPECIFIC.—For the Prevention and Cure of INTERMITTENT and REMITTENT FE- 
VERS, FEVER and AGUE, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILI'’Y, 
NIGAT SWEATS, and all other forms of direase which have a common origin in Malaria or 
Miasma, This subtle atmospheric poison which at certain seasons is unavoidably inhaled at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exists,—North, South, East or West,—and 
will every where yield to this newly discovered antidote, which is d to be the greatest dis- 
covery in medicine ever made. 
This specific is so harmless that it may be taken by persons of every age, sex or condition and 
it will not substitute for one disease others still worse, as is too often the result in the treatment 
Semety Aegeains and other poisonous or deleterious drugs, not a part cle of any of 
n 8 prep i 
The rietor distinctly claims these extraordinary results from the use of this NATURAL 
ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA. 
t will entirely protect any resident or traveller even in the most sickly or swampy localities, 
fom any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly inhaling Malaria or 
jiasma. 
It will instantly check the Agne in persons who have enffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so that they never even have another chill, by continuing its use accorcing 











It gives great re- 


Manufactured by 





lai 








ns, 

It will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilious or Ague diseases, such as ge- 

neral debility, night sweats, etc. The patient at once begins to recover appetite and strength, 
continues until a permanent and radical cure is 4 

Finally, its use will banish Fever and Ague from families and all classes. Farmers and all 
labouring men, by acopting it as a preventative, will be freefrom A gue or Bilious attacks in that 
season of the year which while it is the most sickly, is the most valuable one to them. 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary eases ; some may require more. Directions printed 
in German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal discounts 
made to the trade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the article will be consigned 
on liberal! terms to responsible parties in every section of the country. 

JAS. A RHODES, reptonr, Providence, R. I. 

AGENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER & CO., and C. H. RING. Boston, WEEKS 
POTTER. Philadelphia, T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for sale by dealers generally. 


Tse GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Heir Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on “* conquering and to conquer.’’ here is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the foundation ofa head of hair. It is vow pomeeien’ by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DVE is another wonder oftheage. It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
8 have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who has carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 

un in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 
OGLE > Pia 2 COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 

ry. 

BOGLE’S HABEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
= in the a possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best ariicle for beautifying 
To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; A. B. & D. 
SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; S.8 HANCE, Baltimore; J. 
bia eves LYMAN sncanete, ot LYMAN & CO., Montreal; J. MUSSON, and 
° . shes x, -, Toronto ; A) A CNEES : * 
S 4 ot % HOVENDEN Crown 8 HAMILTON & KNEESHAW, Hamilton 


treet, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., 
London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Market Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughout the World. 


& 








ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized apuat in the United States for the Titus» 
e b ° alsu 


descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 


Gtreei. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
D that they have removed their Broadway store to the New MarbleBuilding, No. 635 Broad- 
way, three doors below Bleecker Street. 
They have long found their old establishment.too cramped for the increasing patronage the 
nblic has generously afforded them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 
ities for the preparation ofsuch things as they manufacture, and enablethem to keep a larger 
and more series assortment ofimported articles. They will thus be enabled to present tothe 
public a stock larger and far cheaper than heretofore 
The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs. 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the important department ofthe DISPENSING of 
MEDICINES intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and underthe 
constant supervision of one of the parties. 
The VARIETY and EXCRLLENCE of theirarticles for family usethey believeto be unique, 
They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicinal Preparat 
Plants and Perfumery, to which they would call the attention of the public and of Druggistsand 
Physicians, who willobtain them at the lowest rates. DELLUC & CO 


poth ‘ies and Chemists. 
635 Broalway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARBE, 

N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 

Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 


lar. 
arrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or geig. 
ae the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it hat invariably proved a medicine of great weil 
Prepared and sold, wholesale en vetail, by JOHN A. TARKANT, 
(Successor to James jv) 

No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y, 

T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dulluc & 0 
. Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Draggists; 


For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., 
on Brosdway, Cl & Bioodg 


Charleston, 8, C. 








TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Roce Licut. (new) Kossorts, SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION, (new) HELOos. VEEN OF CLIPPERS (p) 
Driver (new) COMPROMISE. City oF BROOKLYN, @) 
Nortsamrton. (pew) UNDERWRITER. Empire. 

Wiuuam Tarscorr. RapPraBwANNOcK. 


ANTARCTIC. 
ANDREW FOSTER. 
GALENa. 

P wILANTHROPIST. 
.Z. Hoveuton. 
Emerap Isie. (new) Continent. 





PACIFICO MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


4 e~- COMPANY is meer peupaned to take risks to and from any part of the United States, 
inland and coastwise, and to and from any other part of the world, on a}l descriptions of 
property excepting vessels and 


bottomry 
TRUSTEES. 

Siioppard Gand} Aitred Rawatd 
8 ri an wards, 
C.F Milnor, >” J. E. Hanford, 
Edwin Thorn, Byron Sherman, 
Martin Bates, Jun., . w. 1 
Wm, M. Richards, A ° 
T. B. M 


Richard Patrick, 
John J. Haines, 
. B. ex, Robert Slimmon, 
G. D. H. Gillespie, 


Arthur Leary, 
Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey, 
F. W. Meyer, Thos. Eakin, 
A. John B. Arthar, Theo. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
Bens. A. OnpeRvon«, Secretary. WM. LECONEY, Vice President, 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Capital 500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by ict of Bartiament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
Lite “A Gove Semen Le dn Wipow and tae OrpPsas.”’ 
his Assurance Society ng deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of 9100 000, 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
‘broughout the State. 
P going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderat 
The Lecal Board of Directors 
Medical E. i in daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


esson, 








extra pr 
meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 


A 








LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORE. 

C. E. Habicht, 

F. ©. Tucker, 

A. G. Stout, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Caleb Barstow. 


James Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, 
John G. Holbrook 
Daniel Parish, 
Paul Spofford. 
Henry 
BANKERS: 
‘The Merchanta’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINFRS: 


DE. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
©. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
Tas COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS: 
Low rates of insurance without protits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt oferemians may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual! scale. 
NEW YORK REFERFES, 
His Doesiionez HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esgq., H. B. M. Consul, 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, ou. Hon. Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmeve, Esq. | John Cryder, Esa. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C,,CHEESEMAN, M. PD, 473 Beoadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO, M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, Londen, 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre - 
mium as guarantee safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-haif of the annual pay- 
ment made—withont any respons’ bility or guarantee personal or other wise ; nor willthe policy (the 
only security) be required fo be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate pay- 
ment of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual 
Cash value. 
Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established through out the Colouies. 
COURT OF DIKECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Elliottson, M. D. F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, | 
Hugh Croft, 
A. C, Barclay, 
Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Holmes, A. La Rocque. E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. ». Flannagan. Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear. 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. : 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. ft 
Gray, W. Jack. 


c, 





State of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, , 
John H. Hicks, Be 





John Moss, 
J. Leander Starr, 
T. Colley Grattan, 


t. 8. Symes, 
Joseph Thompson, 
Charles Sennett, 


Montreal,...... 
Halifax, N. 8. 


St. John, N. B.... 


W. J. Starr, A 5 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, mo 


C. F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E L. Jarvis, Agent. 


JAMES B. CHAPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTRreat. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE C OMPANY. 
Head Office, Hamliton, C. W. 
Branch Ofices—At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B. ; with Agencies throughout 
Canada, and at St. John, Newfoundland. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE AS*sURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
comparison of its position, promises, ana prospects with those of kindred British or Ameri- 
cau Institutions. Peculiarities incident to Colonial Society confer upon the Company advan- 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be pe! Boe by old country offices ; its bu- 
siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limits of Life Assuramce and the management of 
investments, whether proceeding from premiums or funds entrusted to it for the special purpose : 
whilst the rapid and unvarying success by which its course has been marked affords an indica- 
tion of the recognised validity of its title 10 public confidence 
The balance sheet presented to the Seventh Annual Meeting, held in September, shows that the 
aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512,308 assured, amount to £148,246, and the 
aggregate assets to £211,291; leaving a sarpins of £63045. The Policies extant numbered 
1,150, yielding an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in every item a large propor- 
tionate advance on tne business transacted in any previous year. Of the balance of £44,193 ac- 
tually in neat £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. The year’s receipts from interest 
alone were 5 

In the six and-a-half years that have elapsed since the organization of the Company £53,724 
have been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. On the other hand the to- 
atal expenses have not xceeded £14,019, and the total claims £13,168. On all these points a com- 
parison instituted with the parallel experience of British Offices of a bigh character will result 
favourably to the pretensions of this Company. 

The profits divided on the year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiums paid, An 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 iu the first year of the Company’s existence is now 
credited with a revisionary bonus of £101. 

Without wishing to introduce cheap asan el t of primary importance in life assurance, 
the Directors of the Canada aw remind the public that its rates are lower than the stand- 
ard set up by most other Companies. The charge per cent. at the age of 30 in one British office 
doing b»siness in the Provinces and the United States is £2 99. 3d. ; in another £2 9s. 10 
third £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the charge is £2 4s. 6d. This reduction is effected, 
not by catting down legitimate profits, as the Jame paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
upon the margin required for the protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorting to 
equiv cation, fallacy, or untried theory—but simply by the comparatively high rate of interest 
on nm cig Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 
vest.nents, 

In addition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the Company grants policies with premiums 
pores in limited periods on joint lives, and on a system of half credit for the first seven years, 

mmediate and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; and a table has been pre- 
pared by which parties are eaabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance and 
avnuity ; realizing to their representatives the advantages of the former in the event of prema- 
ture death, and to themselves the enjoyment of tae latter, in the event of their surviving beyond a 
specified period. To persons of money who desire to deposit it at interest or for accu- 
mulation, the Company is enabled to offer tangible inducements. Temporary or permanent in- 
vestments of such a character may, through the ageacy of this Company, be made to yield a 
higher return than can be obtained from Barks or Savings’ Banks. In this respect—the con- 
junction of remunerative and immediately available securities—the arrangements of the Compa- 
ny will be found weli worthy of consideration. 
The Seventh Report and all other particulars are attainable on application to the undersigned, 


or at any of the Company’s Agencies. 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, 














i;ina 


Hamilton, November, 1854. 


ARcTIC. Oneries Bucs. 
P Forest Kine. 
Sr. Louis. RicuarD Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO. 


GLANOB. 
ROBENA. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION. 


CAMBRIA. (new) Consu. 
DreapyovuGcat (new) New Hampsuire. 
COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Pont. 
BenJaMIN ADAMS. Racer. 
E, Z. ADRIATIC. 
THE “xX” LINE OF LONDON PACKPTS. 
A™mAZON,. (new) SouTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBSRLAND. 
Ocean QUEEN. Henprick Hupson. PALESTINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. Marcaret Evans. Amerioan EAGie. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
WM, TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St., New York. 
WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., st. George’s Buildings, Liverpool, 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC . oo. 0ccccce ccc ce cos ce ccccececceces UMpts WEST. 
Fa BAUER. o 88st tee ences te cence coven cee se cee esa Nye 


e TIC, ...cvcccceccccocccceccccecccsececcsss USpte COMSTOCE. 
The ADRIATIC , ........cccccceccecevercecesceces OMpt. 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
taken in their construction, as also in engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ac. 
dati rp are unequalled for elegance and comiort 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpoc! in first cabin, $130; in seeond do. $75. 
sive use of extra size state rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Wednesday...............-March 21, 1855. | Saturday.............-February 24, 185 
For freight or passage apply to 


EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY i 


co. ve 4 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO.. 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPE, Havre 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre. 


freectenen es a, ess bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
rein. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
«+++. $130 | Second Cabin Passage......... eee oe 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage. ................ 8110 | Second Cabin Passage...,. 
B@~ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


Captains 


or to 








Exclu. 





Chiet Cabin Passage... ......... 


+ oe ST 


Captains. 

. | America,..... eccesess. -Onpt. Lane, 
. | Europa, ....... eoee. Capt, SHANNON 

BMA, on cccc cccceccececees . Babs tKEsS Cone 805 Capt. Stors, 

Africa, ° ...- Capt. HaRRison. | Niagara,.........0665 05. . Capt, Lurres 

These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on por! 

bow. 


Camedia... vce resorts 
Afries ... see eeecees 
Asia.. 


Arabia,.....+.... cdecee 


Wednesday... ......00005 March 


14th, 18865. 
Wednesday, .....0+.: . March 


28th “ 
April llth “ 
Boston... Ww April 2th “ 
BQ> There will be no steamships of this Line from New York, until further notice. €¢ 

Berths not secured until paid tor. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewe! 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, anc the value thereof the 


E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN.,.,.........-...Capt.E. Higgins, 
‘hese steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 

Prorosen Dares or Sarting—1855. 
From New York. 
..-Saturday, Jan. 27.... 
Saturday, Feb. 24.. 
Saturday, March 24 
Saturday, April 
Saturday, May 19 
Saturday, June 
Satarday, July 
Saturday, Aug. 
Saturday, Sept. 
Saturday, Oct. 
. Saturday, Nov. 


expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to 





From Bremen, 
coovem & 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann.....,.. Wednesday, Aug. 
.. Wednesday, March 28 | Washi +». Wednesday, Sept. 
inesday, Apyjl 25 Wednesday, Oct. 
inesday, Ma: vee ees Wednesday, Nev, 7 
Wednesday, June 20 +eeeee Wednesday, Dec. 5 
inesday, July 18| Washington......Wednesday, Jan. 2, 18%, 
Stopping at Southampton beth going and peep they offer to passengers proceeding to Lew 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 fr 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 
All Letters and weaeee must pass throngh the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
n experenced surgeon is attached to each 
For freight or passage apply to 








steamer. 


C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
C. A, HEINEKEN 4 CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 

WM, ISELIN, Havre. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throngho» the year. 
The following ships, composing the line of kets under the agency of the subscribers, are. 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the undermentioned dates througto"! 
at Por h to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 
Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 

January... ? March .....+: 
May 1 errr 


Jan. 22—1 year 





the year ; touchi 
Ships. 





VICTORIA...... ....-Edmund Champion... 


March .. 
July 
November.... 
Mare 
July ....+- 
¢ November... 
April. 
August 


MARGARET EVANS.,.....8. C. Warner... 


SOUTHAMPTON.............1. Pratt... 


NORTHUMBERLAND....8. L. Spencer... 
HENDRIK HUDSON,....Wm. B. Smith... 


OCEAN QUEEN,.......R. H. Griswold... 
March,.... 
July..... ..22 
November 
pril... 
August. 
Decemb 
April......17 
August.,.. 
December, . 
April... 
August... . 27 
December, .25 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navig#!"' 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price for cabin is now fixed at £75, outward, for each adult, withou 
liquors. Neither the vaptaies nor owners of these ket be sible for letters, pare 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, Apply to 
, 
N 


AMERICAN EAGLE,...... R.H. Moore... 
AMAZON, (New)..........H.R. Hovey... 


DEVONSHIRE,....... .....d. M. Lord... 


FALESTINE, (New)... ... E. G. Tinker... } 





, 

aE Momon ‘ and 279 sonth street, N.Y: 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 
id 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
62 Ist of each month, as follows :— din) ‘eit 
ew York. 





New York on # 


Havre. 
h February: 





PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 


IONEER LINE : 
ne Line OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 


SYDNFY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
x SAILING MONTHLY. 
Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 
The folllowing Ships are at presen in the Line: 
Capt. Coty. ‘LYING SUUD.. 
IN.Capt. Lone. NIMROD.... . 
A -+..Cgot. MaTHer. WINDWARD 
UDE (@t. Puyney. | TROPIC............E. R. Suiru. 
OCEAN QUELM... .........065 iss Shares Capt. Hare. 
All the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every necessary to insu 
and safety. The success that has attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. “Out of 
upwards of Four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have csonsted., 


assengers forwarded b Batavla, Mani 
Hong Kone. ¥ special agreement to Batavia, Mauilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 


. Capt. Capt. Bearsz. 
. -Capt. Wuitine. 
Capt. B. Sra. 


NIGHTINGALE,, sae 
GERTR 


see eee 





; Ist January . 2... cc ccccecccccsccce 


Ist September .. ... 2... scccccecccce 
BOS POURED oo dein sc sectecs soscecks 
lst Jume...... 
lst Octoder, .. 
Ist Mareh 


16th October. 
16th March. 
16th July. 
16th November 
16th 2 prii. 


8T.NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


MERCURY, New Clipper.) 
Conn, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, 
Willard, master. 


bed UE Nes Ve ceet sede dees h May. . 
Rin ciccccccccscccccccccc c & Mem Bepeemnee 
Ist December...,.........ceseeeeee- 16th January: 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for tbe hen 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men ot experience in the trade. Tbe P* 
of e is $100, withont wines or liquors. sb) 
is sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge but those actt 
incu: BOYD & HINCKEN, x pry 
161 Pear! st" 
ae = 














W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 





R. W. CAMERON, 
116 Wall street 


OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE 





